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REVIEWS 


The Refugee in America. By Mrs. Frances 
Trollope. London: Whittaker & Co. 


Tur extraordinary avidity with which Mrs.’ 


Trollope’s work on America was devoured 
by all parties, naturally enough makes the 
public eager for a sight of this forthcoming 
novel, the scene of which is laid in that 
country—we have, therefore, great pleasure 
in offering our readers, thus early, a glimpse 
into its pages. We shall, of course, reserve 
all comment until the work is published. 
Our opinion of the writer, as a writer, is on 
record. Although none more admired her 
clever, skilful, caricature sketches than our- 
selves, or laughed more heartily over the 
scenes so graphically described, we were 
conscious enough of our critical duty to look 
grave, and seriously to admonish her and 
warn the reader. With the judgment then 
given, our readers must be content, or wait 
till the present work is published. With the 
story of the novel we need not concern our- 
selves—it will be enough to say, in explana- 
tion of the scenes we mean to extract, that 
an English gentleman of large fortune, ac- 
companied by his daughter, a young noble- 
man, and two servants, are travelling in 
America, on the road from New York to 
Rochester, when the stage breaks down—all 
was confusion, of course, with the English 
party. 

“*Why don’t you take the horses off?’ said 
Robert. 

“* Ay,’ said the coachman, ‘that is a down- 
right Englishman’s question, and [ll just an- 
swer him like a Yankee. We never calculates 
to take no more trouble than what’s needful. 
If 1 takes the horses off, I guess I shall have to 
put’em on again; and that’s what I don’treckon 
todo, unless 1 can’t help it. * * 

“ It soon became apparent that the stage was 
not inacondition to proceed. In raising its 
ponderous body, the wheel whose sudden de- 
scent had caused the overturn, being firmly 
fixed in the hele it had entered, was shattered 
to pieces in the effort to extricate it. * * 

“When this was done, the driver declared 
that there was not a shanty snug enough to 
shelter ‘a possum,’ within five miles, ‘ and how 
English folks,’ he added, ‘what wants their 
bread buttered on three sides, is to win through 
the night, is considerable beyond my compre- 
hension to settle. What say you, Mr. Hicks?’ 

“*Tf they won't be after giving themselves 
no monarchical airs, I calculate as they may 
carry their truck, along with their livecargo, to 
Silas Burns’ clearing. "Tis not much over two 
miles, I expect, off this road; and if they is 
tolerable ’cute, they may find the way right 
Straight, if they will turn in round that big 
hickory tree yonder, and just mind the notches 
what Silas made with his axe when he first went 
into the bush.’ 

“*And where do these notches begin, my 
friend?’ said Mr. Gordon, ‘we have little light 
left for seeing them, Do you know the road ?’ 





“* Mayhap I may,’ replied Mr. Hicks. 

“Can you not lead us to the settlement you 
mention?’ 

“¢T calculate, Mister, that would not take 
me far on my road; ’cause Silas Burns’ clearing 
happens to lie south-east, and my business just 
north-west of this here spot.’ 

** You must be aware, Mr. Hicks, that our 
situation is such as would render the services 
of a guide very valuable, and we will gladly pay 
oa.” © * * 

“¢That’s speaking reason, Mister, that’s 
speaking reason; let me just not have waste of 
time upon my conscience, and [ don’t care if I 
do show you the way to Silas Burns’ clearing 
myself.’ 

“*Name your price, sir, I shall make no 
difficulty.’ 

“ ¢Well, then, T expect five dollars won't do 
more than pay me my time ‘twixt here and 
there, and back again.’ 

“They shall be yours, sir, and with many 
thanks. Caroline, what shall the men carry for 
us? [ suppose, Driver, that you will undertake 
the charge of the heavy luggage till you get to 
the next post-house ?” 

“ ¢ For that,’ said the coachman, ‘ I guess you 
must take your chance. 1 don't expect that the 
wolves have any great liking for trunks; how- 
somever, I can't aflord to say as they mayn't 
commence with yours ;—but if they don’t steal 
the things, I calculate I sha'n’t.’ 

“*Where then am I likely to hear of you, 
my friend?’ 

*** Most generally one knows where to look 
for one’s friends, L expect,’ answered the man, 
giving a knowing wink to his companion; but 
whether he was quizzing the simple confidence 
of the Englishman, or only his language, it was 
not easy to decide. A night’s shelter, however, 
appeared at this moment much more important 
than the fate of their luggage ; and Mr. Gordon 
only added, while he assisted his daughter to 
arrange her dress, ‘I shall hope to find our 
trunks at Rochester.” * * * 

“ But Mr. Hicks having made his bargain, 
was not at all disposed to hurry himself. * * * 

“ During these dilatory mancuvres, Lord 
Darcey gave the first symptom he had shown of 
being mentally present to the scene. His eyes 
kindled, he bit his lip, and stepping forward, 
said in a voice of command, ‘ On, fellow, 
But before the word was well pronounced, the 


feeling, or at least the expression of it, was | 


past; and he stepped back quietly to his former 
position. 

“ Mr. Hicks followed him with his eye, and 
having looked at him steadily for about a mi- 
nute, said, ‘ Was you thinking of speaking to I, 
young Mister?’ 

* Lord Darcy shook his head in silence. ‘ Ay, 
that’s all right. T comprehend as you calculate 
you had better not.’ 

“ Waving made this speech, he too stood like 
the rest of the party, as if waiting for a signal 
to move. 

“*Which way are we to go, sir?’ said Mr, 
Gordon. 

“*Why, as to that, sir, Lam not yet quite 
capable to say.’ 











“Good God! did you not consent to be our 
guide?’ 

“*T never says nothing as I don’t calculate 
to keep to, Mister.’ 

“© Then why do you tell me that you do not 
know the way?’ 

“«T expect, Mister, that you would find it 
considerable diflicult to prove that I ever said 
any such a thing.’ 

“ «Then what did you say? and what are we 
to do?’ 

“ «For that, sir, you will do just what pleases 
yourself. Everybody in this country enjoys that 
privilege.’ 

* «Jo you mean to lead us to shelter, or not?’ 
said Mr. Gordon, losing patience. 

“ «Why, sir,’ said Mr. Hicks, ‘ I comprehend 
that the case stands thus:—You and I have 
made a bargain; and as the proposal com- 
menced with you, I reckon as you ought to 
perform your part of the paction first.’ 

“© «Good heaven! are we waiting for that?” 
said Mr. Gordon, drawing out his pocket-book ; 
* | believe, sir, this note is for five dollars; but 
there is hardly light to see.’ 

“«* T never travel without the power of light- 
ing my segar,’ said Mr. Hicks; and then with 
a deliberate composure, which made Caroline 
laugh, notwithstanding her deplorable condition, 
he obtained a light, which, communicated to a 
match, enabled him to read the important words, 
‘ United States—five dollars.’ Then extinguish- 
ing the light, he deposited the note in his 
pocket-book, adding, with more complacency 
than he had yet spoken, ‘ All right; and now, 
sir, | am ready to do my part.’ He then turned 
from the road, and taking his way round the 
‘ big hickory tree,’ entered the forest, and strode 
forward at a pace which soon obliged those who 
followed to cry for mercy. * * 

«* Mr. Hicks here stopped, saying, ‘ Now we 
be come to Big Mud Creek ; so you must just 
be wary like as to where you step. There’s no 
great matter of water, I expect, but the depth 
of mud is considerable.’ 

“« Lord Darcy, who had darted forward a few 
steps in advance, now returned, exclaiming 
eagerly, ‘ You must wait, Mr. Gordon, you must 
wait till we can kindle a fire; here are pmes 
that will blaze quickly, and give us a light.’ 

«Tt is well thought of, Edward ;’ and placing 
Caroline under shelter of the trees, Mr. Gordon, 
assisted by Lord Darcy and the servants, soon 
collected boughs sufficient for the purpose. 

‘« Mr. Hicks stood perfectly still while this 
was going forward; and when they had com- 
pleted the pile, he addressed Mr. Goréon in 
his usual measured tone:—‘ Jt is no bad 
thought, that, of the youngster, as far as having 
a light goes. There is no denying as we shalk 
see how to cross the Big Mud Creek all the 
better for a blaze; and the young woman would 
be in an ugly fix if she happened to fall on 
one side or the other. The bridge is pretty con- 
siderable narrow. But it is but right to tell 
you, before commencing, that stopping to pull 
down branches, and lighting tire, and the like, 
don’t in no way make part and parcel of our 
bargain. I said, Mister, as I guess you can’t 
have forgot, seeing it is not much over an hour, 
according to my calculation, since the words 
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was spoke, that five dollars would just pay my 
time ‘twixt the road and Silas Burns’ clearing 
and back again; but that did not no way include 
stopping to make a fire on the way.’ 

«* © Will five dollars more content you, sir? 
And will you lend us the use of the phosphorus? 
It may be difficult to find mine.’ 

‘** In regard to the contenting of me,’ said 
Mr. Hicks, ‘1 don’t expect that you'll find no 
one more reasonable to content in this country 
than me. We are a free people, Mister, and all 
sets a value on ourselves. In respect of the 
five dollars additional, | won't say but it might 
be suitable cnough, if the pine boughs were sure 
to burn kindly; but you won’t deny, I expect, 
that if they don’t, it ought to make a difference. 
And a good deal will rest with the young 
woman, as to whether she is particular as to 
waiting for a great blaze, or whether she will 
content herself with a little one.’ 

“© «Charge what you will,’ said Mr. Gordon, 
inexpressibly provoked, ‘ only for Heaven's sake 
make haste with your match.’ 

“*We don’t much calculate in this country 
that haste in business is approvable: we counts 
that it seldom answers ; and as we are all tree, 
and speak what we conclude to be the truth, I 
must remark that I in no ways understood you 
to include the use of the matches when you 
commenced your new proposal.’ 

“ ¢T have told you that you might name your 
own price,’ repeated Mr. Gordon; ‘ask what 
you will, only do not keep us here.’ 

“¢] have no particular desire to stay here 
myself,’ observed the impenctrable Mr. Hicks, 
* for the evening is noways agreeable; but the 
first duty of man is business. Now the opening 
matches, when the trees is drip, drip, drip, as 
you hears, and, I calculate, feels too, sir, cannot 
be done without considerable risk to the whole 
batch. LT would on no account take advantage 
of a gentleman’s hurry to drive a hard bargain 
—our country, sir, is free and fair, fair and tree 
—but in conscience, and in justice to my family, 
T expect I cannot take less than a dollar, thirty- 
seven and a half cents. for the matches, phos- 
phorus, and trouble of fetching ’em out of my 
Jong coat pocket.’ 

«* Avreed, agreed! now let us have them, and 
we shall see a blaze in a moment.’ 

*¢ You knows my way of doing business, sir.’ 

“ Again Mr. Gordon pulled out his pocket- 
book, and again the match was kindled for the 
examination of the note. Lord Darcy, unable 
longer to control his impatience, seized the 
lighted match, and the wood they had collected 
was already in a blaze, before Mr. Hicks had at 
all recovered his astonishment at the suddenness 
of the proceeding. Ilaving finished the impor- 
tant business of securing the note in his pocket- 
book, he said, with much solemnity, to Mr. 
Gordon, § If that young varment expects to 
make his fortune in the United States, you must 
learn him ditlerent ways of getting the better in 
a bargain, than what that is, or may be he’ll get 
gouged before he finds his pockets full. He's 
got the better of me for the one dollar, thirty- 
seven and a half, that’s a fact; but he may not 
fare never the better for it, in the end.’ 

“Mr. Gordon then produced a handful of 
silver, and begged he would pay himself, which 
he did, slowly examining every coin, and con- 
cluded the operation with the remark that the 
youngster thought to have come over him. * * 

“ Would it not be possible to camp here for 
the night?’ said Mr. Gordon, ‘ Are there any 
bears, or noxious snakes likely to annoy us?’ 

“*For the matter of bears, they have been 
pretty considerably driven back by the improve- 
ments; them’sacretur what hates improvement; 

but for the serpents, ’specially the copper- 
heads, and the rattlers, they don’t so much stand 
upon it; for one sees them as rife round a stump 
as round a tree,’” 














Notwithstanding the imperturbable indif- 
ference of Mr. Hicks, and the frightful 
chasms at Big Mud Creek, the party con- 
trive, at last, to reach Silas Burns’ clearing. 

*“* Mr. Hicks entered first, and announced the 
party. 

“ «’Squire, here be a parcel of English folks 
what wants a night's lodging, I expect.’ 

* The family party thus broken in upon, con- 


sisted of two men, one woman, and five boys | 


and girls. The elder of the men stepped 
forward to receive them, with an air of quiet 
civility, saying, ‘ English be they? Well, no 
matter for that; sit down, sit down.’ 

“Mr. Gerdon apologised politely for having 
disturbed the family so uneeremoniously, stated 
briefly the accident which had befallen them, 
and added, that Mr. Hicks, who was their fellow- 
passenger by the ceach, had led them to hope 
they might be accommodated with a night's 
lodging under their roof. 

“« That follows, sir: no one is ever turned out 
in the forest’ * * * 

“*Put on the kettle, Benjamin Franklin; 
fetch down the maple sugar from the shelf, 
Sally; bring over all the mugs, Monroe, my 
man. Pray make yourselves at home, gentle- 
men.’ 

“ *Sit here, sir,’ said the squire to Mr. Gor- 
don ; and ‘sit there, sir,’ said his brother to Mr. 
_ “ * © 

“ «Set the spider here, Ophelia, and give me 
a spoonful of grease ; Euphrosyne, hand me 
over that oven, my daughter. Don’t be afeared, 
young woman, she won't hurt your head. Just 
run and fetch the venison, Monroe, ’tis hung in 
the elder bush. Here’s capital coals on the 
hearth, and ’twill be done in no time, Stir the 
hominy, my daughter, and give the Johnny 
cakes a turn; mind the gurdle, Euphrosyne, 
and [ll set the table.’ 

“Though most of these orders were unin- 
telligible to the English travellers, they seemed 
to give very agreeable promise of refreshment ; 
and Caroline, whose spirits were completely re- 
stored, enjoyed exceedingly the novelty of the 
scene, * © © 

“When the smoking venison cutlets, hominy, 
eges and fried ham, were placed on the board, 
the whole party assembled round it. The two 
servants took their places behind Mr, Gordon 
and his daughter; and though the whole of the 
Burns’ family looked on this arrangement with 
as much surprise as if it had been some mystical 
pagan rite, they did not interfere with it. The 
supper was excellent, and the entertainers 
soberly kind. The ’squire’s lady could hardly 
be said to place herself at table, so constantly 
was she occupied in seeking and bringing what- 
ever the party required. Whisky was in great 
abundance, being poured from a huge bottle 
cased in wicker work, which was brought from 
the comprehensive cupboard, when the master 
of the mansion called for the * Demi John.’ The 
forest family and Mr. Hicks all eat with such 
amazing rapidity that their substantial meal was 
finished before ‘the English folks’ had well 
begun. However, as the ’squire showed more 
inclination to converse than before he had re- 
freshed himself, they continued to sit at table 
without scruple. 

‘¢ How long may you be from the old country?’ 
he began. 

“* But a short time, sir’ * * * 

« Well, Mr. Gordon, you are right, sir, that’s 
a fact. The English are counted great travel- 
lers, and for certain they could go nowheres, 
where there is more nor better things to see 
than in the Union.’ 

“*You must doubtless have many things to 
interest strangers.’ 

“You may say that, Mr. Gordon. * * ® 

“You do then allow, Mr, Gordon, that we 
beat the old country ?’ 











“ «We have really been so short a time in 
America, that it would be quite presumptuous 
to form a judgment.’ 

* «Not at all, not at all; speak freely, sir; 
did yeu ever see anything so magnificent as this 
here state of New York?) Say?’ 

“Indeed, sir, the country appears most 


beautiful.’ 


“¢ And the factories, Mr. Gordon, sir? and 
the institutions? and the buildings? don’t they 
altogether work upon your mind in the manner 
of a surprise.’ 

« Mr. Gordon bowed, and smiled. 

“But ‘Squire Burns was not to be so an- 
swered; he chuckled complacently, and, laying 
his hand on that of Mr. Gordon, said, “Ah, 
Mister, | guess I read your mind. You can’t 
in your conscience deny us our superiority, 
and you are too much of an Englishman to like 
to confess it. Iley, Mr. Gordon? I have hit 
the right nail on the head, I expect?’ 

“ «It may be so, and therefore you will kindly 
excuse my answering more fully.’ 

“ «Surely, sir, surely; we ask no more of no 
man, let him come from what country he will, 
than just to own that we are first and foremost; 
and after that, we grant him freedom to keep 
the rest of his thoughts to himself. And pray, 
sir, to what point may you be travelling?’ 

“ «To Rochester, sir.’ 

“ ¢ Aye? I am not sorry to hearthat. I don't 
expect that between the poles there's another 
place that can ditto that. It is altogether un- 
equailed in history, that’s a fact.’ 

“«Ts it a large settlement, sir?’ 

“A settlement? I don’t know what you 
may call a settlement in your country—perhaps 
you may call it a settlement there; but in our 
country, which I have been learnt in my geo- 
graphy is pretty considerable bigger than yours, 
we count Rochester a perfect glory under 
heaven.’”’ 

During the latter part of the conversation 
the parties close round the fire, and we 
are favoured with a little bye chat between 
Caroline Gordon and the daughter of the 
family :— 

“«}Iave you lived here long, Miss Euphro- 
syne?’ she began. 

*©*We have been in the bush better than 
six years,’ answered Miss Euphrosyne. 

““« My!’ interrupted Miss Ophelia, ‘ why, 
sis, tis seven years this fall.’ 

«« « And how do you like the life ?’ 

««T expect ‘tis pleasant enough by times.’ 
«** Do you see many people ?’ 

«©«My! IT guess not indeed; ’tis sometimes 
month out, *twixt time and time that we sees 
human.’ 

«© « Do you go to church ?’ 

** «No, we ar'n’t Christians, 

«You are not Christians? Tow is that?’ 
**« Why, how can we be Christians, living 
in the bush so?’ 

«« «When Ophelia is married,’ said the other 
sister, ‘as she counts to be next month, then I 
and she will both be Christians; for she is to 
bide at Avon, and we shall be of the Baptist 
congregation” * * *#* 

«« «Sometimes, when father goes to market, 
we “rides in the waggon with mother, to sell 
the spinning, and to buy coffee and the like.’ 

*«* Are you not delighted to go?’ 

«© «Yes, L like it very much when I have 
got a good bonnet.’ ; 

“© Well, I think I should be delighted, if 1 
had-got no bonnet at all.’ 

“««T expect the English don’t mind, but the 
American young ladies had rather bide at home 
from July to eternity, than show themselves 
when they arn’tjam’ * * * : 

« And now Mrs. Burns, having finished 
her putting away, joined the female group, and 
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told Miss Gordon, that the best sleeping place 
she had to offer her, was just to lie between 
Ophelia and Euphrosyne. 

«« «This ’ere bed,’ she continued, ‘is what I, 
and my husband, and Sally sleeps in; and the 
other room, which is altogether as big as this, 
have got two beds in it: one will be for my two 
girls and you, and t’other for Benjamin Franklin 
and little Monroe.’ ”’ 

To this arrangement Caroline’s English 
feelings objected ; and her father, taking Mr. 
Burns aside, had little difliculty, with the 
aid of a “ United States—five dollars,” of 
having it somewhat altered :— 

«Come, wiie, stir about; see to have a 
good blaze in t’other room. The boys is to turn 
out, and you is to turn in with miss and the 
girls; and mind to have clean linen on one of 
the beds, and no boys ar’n’t to go in; that’s 
the bargain, I expect, Mister 2’ 

«* Exactly, sir,’ said Mr. Gordon. 

««Mrs. Burns cast a glance of no very plea- 
sant expression towards Caroline. ‘ Why, ’tis as 
bad as a hurricane to lodge English folks. They 
may have some other fancy when I’ve done 
finished’ * * #* 

“ Here the ’squire took his lady by the sleeve, 
and, drawing her out of the room, conversed 
with her for about two minutes ; after whiclr 
she re-entered, and the stipulated arrange- 
ments were speedily made, without any more 
grumbling. 

“As soon as it was announced that the fire 
was ‘well alight’ in the other room, Caroline 
prepared to retire. * * * 

“The pretty foresters willingly undertook 
the office of Abigails, and seemed well satisfied 
by being permitted to ransack the night-bag in 
return, The night-gown, the night-cap, the 
combs, the brushes, were all seized upon, and 
all tried. Even the little Sally would not be 
contented till she had seen how she looked in 
the ‘strange woman’s cap.’ Caroline submitted 
to all these novelties with great resignation; 
nay, the fair, smiling young faces so conquer- 
ed her aristocracy, that she said to Ophelia, 
‘Either you or Euphrosyne must sleep with 
me; the bed is quite large enough, and I shall 
not mind it at all.’ 

“* But I shall though,’ cried Mrs. Burns, 
suddenly breaking the silence she had main- 
tained since the private conversation with her 
husband. ‘I mind it, if you don’t; folks what 
gives five dollars to get a girl a bed to herself, 
must know there is some reason for it. My 
girls shall all three sleep with me this night, 
please the Lord,’ 

** Well, then,’ said Caroline, smiling, ‘good 
night to you all; I am very sleepy;’ and ina 
few minutes the fair wanderer was fast asleep.” 

We have used our utmost skill in abridg- 
ing these scenes, yet they occupy so much 
room as to compel us to defer some others 
which we intended to extract. 





The Life and Pontificate of Pope Pius V. 
By the Rey. J. Mendham. London: 
Duncan. 

We had hoped that one beneficial result, at 

least, would follow from the settlement of the 

Catholic question in 1829—the cessation of 

controversy on a subject that had originated 

more worthless and more mischievous pub- 
lications than any on record. It has pleased 
the reverend author of the volume before us, 
that we should be disappointed ; disgusted, 
as he declares, by the tolerance of popish 
errors, exhibited by too many Protestants, 
he deems it his duty to warn England of its 
present dangers, by showing what combina- 
tions of power the papacy could command in 





the reign of Elizabeth; with the intention of 
rousing us to guard against a Spanish Ar- 
mada, against the religious zeal of the French, 
and the partisans of a popish competitor for 
the throne of these realms, all which dangers 
are equally imminent, and unfortunately, 
equally unperceived. 

The Spanish fleet we cannot see, because 

it is not yet in sight; 


| the devotion of the French tothe papal cause, 


is similarly invisible ; and, for a very small 
premium, we will engage to ensure the throne 
of William IV. against any unknown Romish 
pretender that shall start a claim. Like the 
boy in the fable, Mr. Mendham has raised 
the cry of “ wolf” when there was no danger, 
or rather, has sounded the alarm when all the 
wolves were dead and buried. But we must 
not be understood to condemn the view that 
the author takes of his hero, though we differ 
from him in the conclusions deduced from 
the history. He proves indisputably, that 
St. Pius V. merited canonization as little as 
St. George, whom we have made our national 
patron; and he demonstrates beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, that an inquisitor is the 
worst character that can be selected to govern 
either church or state. We do not, however, 
agree in all his historical statements; the vin- 
dication of Elizabeth's treatment of her un- 
fortunate cousin, the beauteous Queen of 
Scotland, is by no means creditable to the 
author’s heart or head; the attribution of 
treasonable designs to all the English Roman 
Catholics, is as false in fact as it is uncharit- 
able in feeling; and the imputation of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew to the creed 
of the actors, is about as just as to make Pro- 
testantism answerable for the crimes of the 
Anabaptists in Germany, or the follies of 
Johanna Southcotein England. Thesophism, 
that identity of name, or even profession, in- 
fers identity of principle, cannotimpose upon 
any man who lives in the world with his 
eyes open; it imposes only on men of the 
cloister and closet, whose knowledge is solely 
derived from musty folios and black-letter 
quartos, with whom opinions are everything 
and actions nothing. ‘That the writer of this 
volume is an amiable and worthy man, we 
readily believe, from the internal evidence of 
his work ; but that he has contrived to carry 
his mind back at least two centuries—that 
he has not appreciated the effects produced 
by “the changes of realm and chances of 
time,” since St. Pius thundered excommuni- 
cations, and Philip of Spain threatened inva- 
sions, is amply proved from the same source. 
Indeed, we fear that polemic researches 
must have clouded the author’s intellect, 
especially when he labours to prove that uni- 
versal toleration is not only a crime but a 
blunder. “It would tolerate intolerance,” 
says our author. If he means that the liberal- 
minded would tolerate opinions adverse to 
toleration, it is clear that they may do so 
without any inconsistency; but if he means 
that their principles bind them to allow per- 
sons to act on those opinions, he is either 
wilfully or wofully ignorant of the meaning 
of his own words. His error arises from 
confounding opinions < actions; the latter 
alone are the objects of legislation: the expe- 
rience of eighteen hundred years has proved 
that all laws to regulate the former are nuga- 
tory. 

The world, however, is now too wise to re- 
gard the cflusions of polemical divines with apy 











other feeling than regret; and the attempts 
to revive sectarian rancour in this country 
are so utterly hopeless, that we do not feel it 
necessary toenter intoa detailed examination 
of the misrepresentations and false inferences 
that occur in every page. An Englishman 
who really feared the old coalition of “ the 
pope, the devil, and the pretender,” and who 
seriously contemplated the possibility of re- 
kindling the fires in Smithfield, would be as 
worthy of exhibition in Bartholomew Fair, 
as the Scotch giant or the Polish dwarf; and 
only by such a one, if he can be found, will 
this volume be valued. 


Lafayette et la Revolution de 1830, Par B, 

Sarrans, jeune. 2 vols. 

[Second Notice.] 

Tur first of the following extracts gives an ac- 
count of the measures taken to place the crown 
upon the head of Louis Philippe ; and it will 
be subsequently seen, that, with the exception 
of Lafitte, who, when prime minister, never 
enjoyed his confidence, and who was, more 
than once, kept in ignorance of the most 
important state measures, the individuals in 
whose hands this King, calling himself a re- 
publican in July 1830, has invariably vested 
the power of his government were persons the 
most opposed to his accession to the throne. 
Surely when Casimir Périer, who, on the 29th 
of July, secretly went to St. Cloud to concert 
measures with Charles X., became prime 
minister of Louis-Philippe, and carried on his 
stock-jobbing policy to the disgrace of the 
French nation, it cannot be matter of sur- 
prise that the administration should have led 
to discontent and disaffection. 

“ Before we revert to Lafayette and the mu- 
nicipal commission, I must relate what passed 
at M. Lafitte’s on the subject of Louis-Philippe. 
Early in the morning, on Friday the 29th, 
Messrs. Thiers, Lareguy, Mignet, and other in- 
timate friends, went thither to concert measures 
on the existing emergency; and even before 
the deputies were consulted, they had drawn up 
a proclamation appointing the Duke of Orleans 
Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom. At the 
same time means were also taken to obtain the 
support of the most influential journals. 

** About ten o’clock in the forenoon, all the 
deputies then at Paris met at M. Lafitte’s. 
Some peers also joined them, and, among others, 
the Duke de Broglie, who made a long speech 
about the exasperation of the public feeling and 
the hazards of a republic. These dangers, like= 
wise intentionally exaggerated by M. Dupin, 
created a general uneasiness, of which M. La- 
fitte ably took advantage to propose the election 
of the Duke of Orleans, as the only means of 
putting an end to the general anxiety, and of 
stemming the torrent represented as so dan- 
gerous. This proposal, formally expressed for 
the first time, elicited some surprise, and was 
not without opponents; but M. Dupin supported 
it with so much energy and eloquence, that it 
soon became evident that a question which 
seemed to be proposed merely for discussion, 
was already a settled plan between the prince 
and a party, headed by M. Lafitte. Never- 
theless, many still remained wavering and in 
doubt; and the debate was becoming warm,when 
the dexterous champion of the house of Orleans 
observed, with solemnity, that the proper place 
for the deputies of the French people, recon- 
structing the government of a great empire, was 
the Palais Bourbon, and not the closet of a 
private individual. ‘This hint had the desired 
effect; the meetingwas adjourned to the Chamber 
of Deputies, and the Orleanists profitably em- 
ployed the interval in obtaining partisans, 
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“ Nevertheless, at the opening of the memor- 
able debate in the Chamber of Deputies, opinions 
seemed more than ever divided. Every system, 
except that of a republic, found supporters—the 
claims of the Duke of Orleans, those of the 
Duke of Angouléme, and of the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, were discussed by turns; but what is 
almost incredible is, that the supporters of 
Charles X. still constituted an evident majority. 
It was on this occasion that M. Sebastiani was 
heard to exclaim, in allusion to the tricolor 
flag upon the Hotel de Ville, ‘ The white flag is 
still the only national flag!’ It was, likewise, 
during this debate, that M. de Sussy, unsuccess- 
ful at the Hotel de Ville, proposed to the cham- 
ber the repeal of the ordinances and the forma- 
tion of a new ministry; urging M. Lafitte, but 
unsuccessfully, as it may be imagined, to trans- 
mit the appointments to the individuals selected 
to compose it. 


“The principal object of this meeting was to 
draw up the declaration which constituted the 
Duke of Orleans Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom. A committee consisting of deputies, 
and some peers, among whom was the Duke de 
Broglie, had been appointed to report upon the 
measure. In this committee, a warm discussion 
arose, as to the principles upon which the throne 
was to be declared vacant; all the peers and 
some of the deputies insisted upon the absolute 
necessity of taking for the exclusive basis of 
this act, the abdications of Charles X. and the 
Duke d’Augouléme. 

“ Meantime, a most alarming agitation pre- 
vailed, both within the legislature and without. 
New machinations where talked of, to induce 
an adjournment of the debate; and it was 
attirmed, that a certain personage, appointed by 
Charles X. to the presidency of the Council of 
Ministers, had been met upon the road to St. 
Cloud. This report was atterwards confirmed, 
at the Hotel de Ville, by several patriots, upon 
whose depositions a warrant of arrest was issued 
against M. Casimir Perier. Be that, however, 
as it may, the uneasiness was general, when M. 
Lafitte, then president of the Chamber, informed 
of what was going on in the Committee, and 
yielding to the impatience manifested by all the 
deputies present, sent a secretary to the Com- 
mittee, requesting their presence in the Cham- 
ber; and stating, that if they did not come im- 
mediately, the question would be debated and 
put to the vote without them. This bold step 
immediately overcame the obstinacy of the legi- 
timatists and the wavering of the timid; and the 
proclamation, as it appeared the next day in the 
Moniteur, was resolved upon. 


“*M. de Montemart, who had been requested 
to attend at the Chamber, did not make his 
appearance. Nevertheless, the spirit of the 
legislative body had still such a bias in favour 
of Carlism, that the presence of this diplomatist 
would, perhaps, have led the majority to a deci- 
sion, which might have proved fatal either to 
the Chamber or to the revolution. However, the 
address of the deputies, calling upon the Duke 
of Orleans to assume the office of Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom was signed, and that 
prince triumphed. 

“A deputation, sent with a message to the 
Duke of Orleans, arrived at the Palais Royal 
at eight o’clock in the evening. The Prince 
was still at Neuilly. The deputation wrote to 
acquaint his Royal Highness with their mission, 
and transmit to him a copy of the resolutions of 
the Chamber of Deputies. The Duke imme- 
diately set out for Paris, where he arrived at 
eleven o'clock at night, accompanied by Colonel 
Berthoix, now one of His Majesty’s Aides-de- 
camp. The next morning, the deputation were 
informed of his arrival, and at nine o'clock, they 
were admitted to his presence. This deputation 
consisted of Messrs. Gallot, Bérard, Sebastiani, 





Benjamin Delessert, Duchaffau, and Mathieu 
Dumas. 

“TI beg to call the attention of my readers 
most particularly to what passed at this inter- 
view, because its authenticity is unimpeachable, 
and it tends to throw a glare of light upon sub- 
sequent events. 

“*M. Bérard first spoke, and gave a length- 
ened developement of the motives of general 
interest for the nation, and of personal interest 
for the Prince, which, according to his view, 
rendered it incumbent upon His Royal High- 
ness to acquiesce in the decision of the Depu- 
ties, by assuming the reins of government under 
the provisional title of Lieutenant-General of the 
Kingdom. 

“M. Sebastiani was of a different opinion, 
and, from reasons founded upon the respect due 
to legitimacy, the precarious state of things, 
and the possibility of the return of the royal 
family, maintained that the Duke of Orleans 
ought, without hesitation, to decline the offer 
made to him. M. Benjamin Delessert, adopt- 
ing M. Bérard’s view of the case, whose argu- 
ments he reproduced with more urgency and 
stronger solicitation, conjured the Prince to 
save the country from anarchy and civil war, and 
his own house from the ruin of which his refusal 
would be the signal. M. Delessert’s eloquence 
carried conviction with it; he had never before 
spoken with such warmth and power. 

“ Vacillating, and evidently a prey to alter- 
nate hope and fear, the Duke of Orleans made 
a long flourish about his family connexion with 
Charles X.; and concluded by stating, that he 
could come to no determination until he had 
consulted an individual not present. His Royal 
Highness then retired to another room, where 
he found M. Dupin, and whither M. Sebastiani, 
whom he sent for, soon followed him. But who 
was this individual to whose superior wisdom 
was submitted a question upon the solution of 
which, hung the destiny of a whole nation? No 
other than M. de Talleyrand, ex-grand-cham- 
berlain of Charles X., thus made the arbitrator 
of the revolution of July. M. Sebastiani was 
forthwith privately dispatched to Talleyrand 
whom he found in company with a gallant admi- 
ral, whose royalist principles were not doubtful, 
but whose heart bled for his unhappy country. 
Talleyrand’s answer, on seeing the declaration 
of the deputies, was, ‘ It is well ; he must accept,’ 
—and the Duke of Orleans accepted. These 
details are most rigidly exact. 

“ Now, let these facts be connected with the 
motives which, at a subsequent period, led to 
the resignation of M. Lafitte as prime minister, 
and an explanation will be found of many things 
still involved in fearful obscurity.”’+ 

What follows, is so interesting, and places 
the noble and patriotic feelings of Lafayette 
in so amiable a light, that we cannot omit it. 

** Meanwhile, at the Hotel de Ville, the brave 
citizens who had effected the revolution, parti- 
cularly the young men who were still armed, 
called loudly for a republic, with Lafayette as 
president. Numerous bodies of patriots pressed 
the latter to assume the supreme power, before 
intrigue, which was but too apparent, should 
succeed in obtaining possession of it: but La- 
fayette, with deep emotions of gratitude, nobly 
persisted in the principles which had been the 
guide of his long political career, and negatived 
with firmness, though with affection, the solici- 
tations with which he was beset on all sides. I 
even remember, that amid the pressing instances 
of the multitudes by whom he was strrounded, 
some individuals of less republican feelings than 
the venerable general, besought him to put him- 
self at the head of the government in the follow- 





«“ +It is well known, that the principal cause of M. 
Lafitte’s resignation was the fact that diplomatic dis- 
patches were concealed from the Council of Ministers, 
of which he was president,’ 





ing terms: ‘Well! ifwe are to have a king, 
let it be you.’—* I will say to you on this point,’ 
replied Lafayette, ‘in the words of Marshal de 
Saxe, that a crown would sit upon me as a gold 
ring upon a cat. 

“Lafayette’s desire, and he often expressed 
it, was to appoint a provisional government, 
until primary assemblies could be convoked in 
the manner laid down by the Constituent As- 
sembly, and the nation express its will upon 
the form of government to be adopted, and the 
dynasty to be founded, in the event of that form 
being monarchical. But the deputies coincided 
not in this opinion. And here it must be 
observed, that the latter represented eighty 
thousand of the most influential citizens in the 
kingdom ; and the immutable principles which 
guided Lafayette, made him bow to the decision 
of this national representation, however incom- 
plete he might consider it. Neither must we 
lose sight of what took place at the elections 
which preceded, only by a few days, the revolu- 
tion of July. The press, the patriotic societies, 
all the liberals in short, had united and directed 
their joint efforts for the attainment of one 
common object—the re-election of the 221 who 
had voted for the address. The fate of France 
seemed to depend upon the success of these 
efforts; and in furtherance of them, these 221 de- 
puties, as forming together a principle of con- 
stitutional epposition to the arbitrary acts of 
power, had been elevated in the public estima- 
tion toa degree beyond the intrinsic worth as 
citizens of many among them. This was a 
necessity by circumstances; and it had obtained 
for the newly-elected deputies, an absolute con- 
fidence, which despoticaliy governed the public 
feeling at the time when the ordinances appeared. 
France was then labouring under the fascination 
of enthusiasm raised by the recent elections. 
Now the 221 objects of this still palpitating en- 
thusiasm chose to have neither a provisional 
government, nor primary assemblies as suggested 
by Lafayette. What was then to be done? 
Would it be prudent to dispute the authority, at 
least moral, of the deputies, and come to a rup- 
ture with the Chamber? Would not such an act, 
in the existing state of public teeling, be running 
the risk of a rupture with most of the depart- 
ments, and of seeing the revolution confined to 
Paris? Besides, to repulse as unworthy the 
very men who, the day before, had been held up 
as the most noble champions of freedom, would 
have seemed an insult to the national intelligence; 
it might have separated the cause of the pro- 
vinces from that of the metropolis, and provoked 
a civil war which would have strangled the re- 
volution in its birth. 

“ Such vital considerations as these are often 
lost sight of by the patriots, who, judging by 
appearances, without going into the causes of 
events, blame Lafayette for having remained 
faithful to his political creed, and not having 
crushed the opposition of a Chamber, which, in the 
absence of any other national representation, he 
chose to consider as composed of deputies elected 
by the people. A minister of Charles X. had 
demanded a monarchical 5th of September ; and 
to trample under foot the decision of the Chamber 
of Deputies, during the crisis into which the 
country was so unexpectedly thrown, would have 
been considered by the nation, a republican 25th 
of July. And who, under such circumstances, 
would have dared to encounter the possible 
consequences of a national reaction? Doubtless 
the people’s victory would have become the 
prey of intrigue—but of intrigue dressed in 
senatorial robes; and it became not the sword 
of Lafayette to attack it in the sanctuary of the 
national representation. 

“ Besides, considering the lieutenant-general- 
ship of the Duke of Orleans in the mere light of 
a provisional office, the choice of that prince was 
more agreeable to Lafayette than had it fallen 
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on any other person. For the very next day, 
on being asked his opinion by the Duke's friends, 
Lafayette replied, that, without knowing much 
of His Royal Highness, he esteemed his character 
and simplicity of manners: that the Duke had 
never fought but under the tricolor flag, and 
that this alone was sufficient to prevent his 
opposing the Duke’s appointmentas lieutenant- 
general.” 

It was, however, not without further oppo- 
sition that the Duke of Orleans obtained the 
consent of the people, for which, after all, he 
was indebted to Lafayette. Since that period, 
the King has but too often forgotten the pledges 
of the Duke of Orleans, whilst Lafayette has 
in no instance swerved from his stern inte- 
grity of principle. M. Sarrans thus describes 
what passed at the IHLétel de Ville :— 

“The nomination, however, of the Duke of 
Orleans met with a strenuous opposition from 
the combatants of July. No specific offence 
was imputed to him; but his being a Bourbon 
caused an invincible repugnance to his appoint- 
ment, among the majority of those who had spilt 
their blood during the three days. The name of 
Bourbon, against which the dead bodies that 
still encumbered the Place de Gréve bore a bloody 
testimony, kept alive the most painful recollec- 
tions, and a corresponding state of excitement; 
so that when the Duke of Orleans arrived at the 
Hotel de Ville, the few cries in his favour were 
covered with those of‘ Vive la Liberté! Vive 
Lafayette !’ This opposition became more pow- 
erful when the Prince entered the Salle du Tréne; 
and the young men, in answer to the cry of ‘ Vive 
le Duc d’Orleans!’ raised by the deputies, made 
the building ring with that of ‘ Vive Lafayette !’ 
Proclamations in praise of His Royal Highness 
were torn to pieces, and the agents who stuck 
them upon the walls, ill-treated by the people. 
The place of the Hotel de Ville was crowded 
with an immense multitude, among whom were 
heard cries of ‘ No Bourbons!’ The reception of 
the Duke, by Lafayette, was waited for with 
great impatience by the people; every eye was 
fixed upon these two individuals. A deputy 
(M. Viennet) read the declaration of the chamber, 
which was listened to with indifference; but 


* when Lafayette took the Duke’s hand, gave him 


a tricolor flag, and led him to one of the win- 
dows, the enthusiasm in his favour was revived, 
and the cries of ‘ Vive le Duc d’Orleans!’ be- 
came more frequent, and were mingled with 
those of ‘Vive Lafayette!’ Nevertheless, the 
Duke’s situation was critical. In the interior of 
the Hotel de Ville, and even in his very pre- 
sence, discontent displayed itself in a form by 
no means equivocal. One general officer} open- 
ing a window and directing the Prince’s atten- 
tion to the people, went so far as to say, ‘ Mon- 
seigneur, we know our wants and our rights: if 
you forget them, we will take care to remind you 
of them!’ In a word, there was every reason to 
apprehend that the people would resume their 
arms and again take possession of the field of 
battle. 

“It was at this juncture that Lafayette inter- 
posed his all-powerful authority with the leaders 
of the insurrection, and made them promise that 
no further Gisturbance should take place, he 
engaging to obtain from the new head of the 
State the proper securities which the revolution 
had a right to impose, and which he compre- 
hended in the words ‘ popular throne, sur- 
rounded by republican institutions ;}—meaning 
the adoption of the principle which established 
the sovereignty of the people—the abolition of 
the hereditary peerage—the abolition of the elec- 
toral cens—the application of the broadest elec- 
toral principle to the municipal and communal or- 
ganizations—the re-establishment of the national 





“+ General Dubourg, since cruelly persecuted by the 
public prosecutor under Louis-Philippe.” 





guard conformably to the principles of the con- 
stitution of 1791—and the suppression of mo- 
nopolies injurious to the general interests of 
trade and industry. 

“ Lafayette having adopted these points as 
consequences of the principles he professed, 
proposed them at the Palais Royal, which he 
quitted with the assurance, that upon those 
points the Lieutenant-General thought as he did. 
* You know,’ said he to the Prince, ‘ that I am a 
republican, and consider the government of the 
United States the most perfect in existence.’ 
‘J am of the same opinion,’ replied the Duke 
of Orleans: ‘it is not possible to have spent two 
years in America and think otherwise. But, in 
the present state of the country, and of public 
opinion, do you think that such a form of go- 
vernment ought to be adopted in France ?’— 
‘No,’ returned Lafayette, ‘the form of govern- 
ment necessary at present to the French people, 
is a popular throne surrounded by republican 
institutions.’—‘ It is in that light I mean it,’ 
said the Duke.” 


We now come to the election of the Duke 
of Orleans to the throne, of which event the 
following are interesting particulars :— 

“It had been determined that the crown 
should be offered to the Duke of Orleans, who 
was to take the name of Philip V.. This name 
was the first step to a counter-revolution, as it 
formed the connecting link in the chain of time, 
which the barricades had so suddenly severed. 
Lafayette opposed the name; he said it was un- 
worthy of a republican monarchy, which ought 
to have no connexion with the glitter and pre- 
tensions of the old kings of France. This time 
candour triumphed over doctrinarian servility; 
and the Duke of Orleans wrote to Lafayette 
these words in English, ‘ You have gained your 
point; be it as you desire.’ 

“The enthroning’ of a king created by the 
people, who entered the sanctuary of the law 
to the sound of the popular songs of 1792, 
coupled with the patriotic inspirations of 1832, 
and seated himself upon a stool until the repre- 
sentatives of the nation permitted him to assume 
the throne chair, was a noble sight. Who will 
ever forget it? The people were there present in 
the full dignity of their power, and never was 
the connexion between the creators and the 
created more religiously observed than on this 
occasion. Cries of ‘Vive le Duc d’Orleans!’ 
but none of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ resounded from the 
benches and galleries. The President of the 
Chamber (M. Casimir Périer) read the new 
charter to the King elect, who declared his ad- 
hesion toit. M. Dupont de Il’ Eure presented it to 
him to sign, and received his oath of fidelity to it. 
It was new to see a monarch stand up to speak 
to his people, who remained seated, and, on being 
authorized by the latter, sit upon the throne, 
on which, for the first time, he received the title 
of a sovereign. This was the last homage paid to 
the sovereignty of the French people.” 





The reason of Lafitte’s retirement from 
office is not generally known. The details are 
singular :— 

“A short time after the discussion relative to 
the affairs of Italy, that is to say, on Tuesday 
the 5th of March, 1831, a cabinet messenger 
brought M. Sebastiani a dispatch from Marshal 
Maison, stating, that M. de Metternich had just 
made known to him that the Austrian cabinet 
had resolved not to acknowledge the principle 
of non-intervention, but to interfere, with an 
armed force, not only in the insurrections of 
Parma and Modena, but in every part of Italy 
where there might be a popular movement. 
‘Hitherto,’ said M. de Metternich, ‘we have 
allowed France to put forward the principle of 
non-intervention; butit is time for her to know 
that, so far as regards Italy, we shall send an 
armed force in every province where there shall 





be an appearance of insurrection. If such in- 
terference leads to war, then let war come. We 
prefer running its chances to perishing in the 
midst of revolt.’ 

“*You know,’ wrote our ambassador, ‘ that 
hitherto no one has proved a more strenuous 
and open advocate for peace than I; but I am 
now cenvinced that, to avert the dangers which 
threaten France, advantage must be taken of the 
Austrian levies not being yet organized, to 
begin the war, and throw an army into Piedmont.’ 

“ This important dispatch arrived at the office 
for Foreign Affairs on Saturday the 5th of March. 
A copy, made by M. Sebastiani’s son-in-law, was 
immediately sent to the King, and yet, on the 
Tuesday following, no notice of the arrival of 
such a dispatch had been given to the council 
of ministers. Lafitte was only informed of it 
through the indiscretion of a clerk in the Foreign 
Office. He immediately went to the Palais 
Royal, and asked the King whether he knew 
anything of a dispatch from Vienna, said to 
have arrived three days before. The King re- 
plied in the affirmative; and upon Lafitte ex- 
pressing his surprise that the circumstance had 
not been made known to the cabinet, explain- 
ed this reserve by the necessity of providing 
against the indiscretions sometimes committed 
in the council. Whilst this conversation was 
going on, the war minister arrived. Upon La- 
fitte asking Marshal Soult the same question as 
he had addressed to the King, the Marshal re- 
plied that he was wholly ignorant of the circum- 
stance, and expressed great indignation against 
M. Sebastiani, whom he termed a traitor. At 
length came the latter, who was much confused 
at M. Lafitte’s question, and stammered out, 
that it was true he had received a dispatch from 
Marshal Maison, but of no great importance, 
and that he had not had time to communicate it 
to his colleagues. However, at M. Lafitte’s 
particular request, he was obliged to go and 
fetch the dispatch. The opinion of the members 
of the cabinet from whom this document was at 
first concealed, was, that it was the intention of 
the King and M. Sebastiani never to let it be 
known to them. 

“ From this time, although it was promised 
that such a mystification should never be re- 
peated, M. Lafitte determined to retire from 
office. I can boldly affirm, that the principal 
cause of this determination was the King’s opi- 
nion upon the external policy of France. The 
latter would have peace at any price, and openly 
declared, that, whatever might be the opinion of 
his ministers, his was irrevocable. Nevertheless, 
he combated, or feigned to do so, M. Lafitte’s 
resolution, by which, he said, his friend Lafitte 
would do him a greater injury than he had done 
him good by helping to put a crown upon his 
head. However, at the close ofa cabinet council, 
in which he had stated his system of policy, a 
system diametrically opposed to that in which 
the King announced his intention of persisting, 
M. Lafitte begged his Majesty to accept his re- 
signation, and appoint M. Casimir Périer prime 
minister. The King, however, refused the re- 
signation, and expressed the strongest repug- 
nance to the proposed successor to the office of 
M. Lafitte. At that time Louis-Philippe de- 
clared that the overbearing temper, constant 
state of ill-health, and even the complexion of 
M. Casimir Périer, were to him objects of in- 
surmountable disgust. 

“« M. Lafitte, however, who determined at all 
events to get out of the equivocal position in 
which he stood, called a cabinet council the 
next morning, in which, after stating that the 
system then pursued was fatal to the principles 
upon which the revolution was founded, and to 
the honour of France, he again developed his 
policy, and called upon his colleagues to choose 
between his system and his immediate retire- 
ment from office. No answer. He repeated his 
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demand, which was again followed by absolute 
silence. At length M. Montalivet said, that for 
his part, he preferred the policy of M. Périer to 
that of M. Lafitte. On this declaration, the 
council broke up. This was on the 11th of 
March, and the next day the president of the 
council tendered, for the third time, his resig- 
nation, which was accepted by the same mo- 
narch who, only a few days previous, had de- 
clared that ‘ St. James and St. Philip were united 
on earth as in Heaven!” 

The following is a curious fact :— 

“ Nevertheless, I submit the following sin- 
gular circumstance, without comment, to the 
conscience of the reader. Prior to the nomina- 
tion of M. Lafitte to the presidency of the 
council, an individual desirous of bringing M. 
Périer into office, received this answer from the 
King: ‘ It is useless to urge it. The time is not 
yet come. Lafitte must pass first !’” 





Major's Cabinet Gallery of Pictures ; with 
Historical and Critical Descriptions and 
Dissertations, by Allan Cunningham. No.1. 


We have noticed this work under the head 
of Fine Arts; but as we desired to steal a 
very pleasant extract from the very pleasant 
literary notices which accompany the en- 
gravings, we have been obliged to make it 
play double! and, indeed, the critical skill 
and light, lively descriptions of our friend 
Allan Cunningham, would justify a more 
extended notice, if we had room to spare. 
The following is a capital ancedote of Blake, 
and is mentioned incidentally when speaking 
of the angels in Guercino’s picture :— 

“ Blake, who always saw in fancy every form 
he drew, believed that angels descended to 
painters of old, and sat for their portraits. When 
he himself sat to Phillips for that fine portrait 
so beautifully engraved by Schiavonetti, the 
painter, in order to obtain the most unaffected 
attitude, and the most poetic expression, engaged 
his sitter in a conversation concerning the 
sublime in art. ‘ We hear much,’ said Phillips, 
* of the grandeur of Michael Angelo; from the 
engravings, I should say he has been over- 
rated: he could not paint an angel so well as 
Raphael.’—‘ He has not been overrated, Sir,’ 
said Blake, ‘and he could paint an angel better 
than Raphael..—‘ Well, but,’ said the other, 
* you never saw any of the paintings of Michael 
Angelo; and perhaps speak from the opinions 
of others: your friends may have deceived you.’ 
—‘I never saw any of the paintings of Michael 
Angelo,’ replied Blake; ‘ but I speak from the 
opinion of a friend who could not be mistaken.’ 
—‘A valuable friend, truly,’ said Phillips ; ‘and 
who may he be, I pray?’—‘ The arch-angel 
Gabriel, Sir,’ answered Blake.—‘ A good autho- 
rity, surely; but you know evil spirits love to 
assume the looks of good ones; and this may 
have been done to mislead you.’—‘ Well now, 
Sir,’ said Blake, ‘this is really singular; such 
were my own suspicions ; but they were soon re- 
moved—TI will tell you how. I was one day read- 
ing Young’s Night Thoughts, and when f£ came 
to that passage which asks, Who can paint an 
angel ?—lI closed the book and cried, ‘‘ Aye! 
who can paint an angel?” A voice in the room 
answered, “ Michael Angelo could.” “ And 
how do you know?” I said, looking round me, 
but I saw nothing, save a greater light than 
usual. I know,” said the voice, “for I sat to 
him: I am the arch-angel Gabriel.” “« Oho!” 
I answered, “you are, are you? I must have 
better assurance than that of a wandering voice 
—you may be an evil spirit—there are such in 
the land.” “ You shall have good assurance,” 
said the voice; “can an evil spirit do this?” I 
looked whence the voice came, and was then 
aware of a shining shape, with bright wings, 








who diffused much light. As I looked, the 
shape dilated more and more: he waved his 
hands ; the roof of my study opened ; he ascend- 
ed into heaven; he stood in the sun, and beck- 
oning to me, moved the universe. An angel of 
evil could not have done that—it was the arch- 
angel Gabriel.’ The painter marvelled much 
at this wild story; but he caught from Blake’s 
looks, as he related it, that rapt poetic expres- 
sion which has rendered his portrait ene of the 
finest of the English school.” 








A Lecture delivered in King's College, Lon- 
don. By Gilbert T. Burnett, F.L.S., Pro- 
fessor of Botany. 

Aut mankind know more or less of botany, 

but there are few who know it well. Every 

day Nature spreads out before our face 
her riches of field and forest: we see that 
the trees put forth their leaves in spring, 
shoot boughs and suckers into the air in 
summer and in the autumn, and then strip 
themselves of their livery to let the sharp 





winds and sleets of winter whistle among | 


their branches,—we see all this, and few in- 
quire further. We feel obliged to any one, 
therefore, who undertakes the task of in- 
structing us in this natural magic of the cre- 
ation—we ask for plain practical illustra- 
tions; for the bloom of a hyacinth is not 
more hidden in its sheath than the know- 
ledge of some instructors is concealed in 
mystical pomp of language. Professor Bur- 
nett is a man of another stamp—we have been 
much pleased with this lecture, and shall 
transfer some of its curious and interesting 
matter to our pages. 

“ Botanical Topography, which treats of the 
station as well as the habitation of vegetables, 
includes much knowledge of extreme import- 
ance; and even the more special topography of 
parasitic plants is not wholly destitute of inter- 
est or of value; e. g. many of our lichens, 


fungi, &c. will grow only on certain plants and | 


trees, or often on only especial parts of them, 
just as many insects inhabit only one genus 
or species, or only particular parts of the 
selected habitat. * ™ * ‘The same thing is 
observable with regard to the parasitic proto- 
phytes; and a German botanist has pointed out 


the grains had been attached to the stalks of 
the ears, nothing was more easy than to leave 
the corn unthreshed until it was wanted to be 
ground into flour. This accordingly was done, 
and so the plague was stayed; and, in conse. 
quence of such a simple application of science 
to the common purposes of life, large quantities 
of food were redeemed from destruction, and 
much human misery providentially averted.” 

Of the destructive power of insects some 
curious proofs are given—our hop planta- 
tions and turnip fields can, indeed, bear 
testimony to it :— 

“ The pine forests of Germany have at various 
times sustained enormous injury from the at- 
tacks of a small beetle, called Bostrichus typo- 
graphus, 80,000 larve having been found in 
one tree; and, as they feed on the soft inner 
bark, and multiply thus abundantly, whole 
forests fall a sacrifice to their voracity, so that, 
in the Hartz alone, the trees destroyed were 
calculated at a million and a half; and the in- 
habitants of this extensive range of country 
were threatened with a want of fuel to continue 
their metallurgic operations, and consequently 
with ruin, entirely dependent as they were upon 
those branches of the useful arts. * * * 

“ About twelve years ago, the elm trees in 
St. James’s and Hyde parks suffered much from 
a similar attack, and whole rows were rapidly 
being thinned and disappearing, both in the 
Mall and the Birdcage walk. As the persons 
who had the charge of the plantations were en- 
tirely ignorant of the true cause of the mischief, 
and as it was clear that the trees died in con- 
sequence of being completely stripped of their 
bark, rewards were at first offered for the dis- 
covery of the delinquents who so mischievously 
barked them; but these were offered in vain. 
It was observed, however, (and the observation 
claims some credit for its ingenuity,) that no 
more of any tree was barked from the ground 
than what was easily within the reach of a sol- 
dier’s bayonet; and this was sufficient to throw 
suspicion on some unfortunate recruits, of whom 
more than one was arrested, without producing 
any diminution of the evil. In vain, too, were 
persons employed to sit up during whole nights, 
watching for the enemy; the bark continued to 
be found every morning at the roots of the trees, 
and the park-keepers, after all their trouble, 


| could only conclude ‘that the bark fell off in 


a very useful application of this knowledge to | 


aid in the discrimination of the true Cinchona 
from the spurious barks which in commerce 
are, either from accident or fraud, frequently 
commingled with it; for he has shown that one 
species of lichen is peculiar to and only found 
on the true officinal cinchona, while the false 
barks with which it is adulterated, although 
often covered with other lichens, never bear any 
of this diagnostic species. Again, I recollect 
reading that, some years since, in America, a 
mortal distemper raged with much severity 
among the people, and was found to be owing 
to their feeding upon the Zea mays or Indian 
corn, as those who did not eat this bread escap- 
ed: but why a grain, in general fit for food, 
should that season have proved so injurious, no 
one could tell, until a botanist, looking at the 
subject by the light of science, found that on each 
grain of corn, just where it had been torn from 
the ear, a small poisonous fungus grew, to 
which the fatal influence had all been owing; 
just as the deleterious effects of cheese are often 
attributable to a similar plant. But how was 
the fungus to be prevented from growing? how 
was the farmer or the miller to avoid the pest, 
although its source had been detected? They 
knew not; they were as impotent as before. 
But the head of him whose eye discovered the 
bane revealed the antidote; for, as it was found 
that this fungus only grew on the parts where 





consequence of something being placed on the 
trunks in the daytime.’ About the same time, 
the elms in the grove at Camberwell, near Lon- 
don, were observed to be undergoing a similar 
process of destruction ; and the proprietors, 
being equally ignorant of its cause as in the in- 
stances just mentioned, the injury was ascribed 
to the effects of gas escaped from the pipes for 
lighting the road, which had just been laid 
down, and legal proceedings were actually com- 
menced for the removal of the nuisance against 
the gas company which had undertaken the 
supply. Entomologists, it is true, were aware 
that the operations of insects were the cause of 
all this mischief, but unfortunately they were 
not believed until the disease had reached that 
pitch which threatened to make remedy hope- 
less. But at last a naturalist was consulted, and 
he at once discovered that an insect, called the 
Hylesinus destructor, had located itself in the 
parks, and legions of these little fellows were 
quietly and constantly at work, secretly pro- 
ceeding in their labours of destruction, in spite 
and in defiance of Lord Sydney's denunciations. 
But not only did Mac Leay discover the cause 
of this evil: he, in the true spirit of philosophy, 
likewise directed a remedy to be applied, and 
these subtle miners became at once obedient to 
the voice of science, although they had defied 
the ranger’s threats to prosecute them with the 
utmost severity of the law.” ; 

The destructive power of insects will ex- 
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cite the less astonishment when we consider 
the rapidity with which they increase :— 

“ The Cossus ligniperda, or great goat moth, 
is a most powerful and destructive instrument 
in the hands of nature, and the rapidity with 
which this power is developed forms one of the 
not least interesting points of consideration. 
The larv:e of this insect have been proved hy 
experiment to increase their weight 140 or 200 
times in an hour, and, when full grown, to be 
72,000 times heavier than when extruded from 
the egg. The willows near London, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Hackney, have suffered 
much lately trom the depredations of this insect; 
but its ravages, and the rapidity of its increase, 
are nothing in comparison to those of the Termes 
bellicosus, which lays sixty eggs per minute, 
and will continue this operation for an almost 
incredible time, with scarcely any intermission, 
so that, at this rate, one female might lay 3,600 
eggs per hour, or 86,400 in a day; and even a 
single female of the common flesh-fly, which is 
not the most prolific of its class, ‘will give 
birth to 20,000 young; so that, as my accom- 





plished colleague, the Professor of Geology, | 


observes, there is some ground for the assertions 


of Linnzeus and Wilcke, that three flies of | 


Musca vomitoria could devour a dead horse as 


quickly as a lion; and that even the smallest | 


insects can commit, when required, more ra- 


vages than an elephant, or any of our largest | . on te 
|; the like manner, pigs will feed on henbane, 


beasts.’ ”’ 


Of the mighty swarms of insects which 


infest other countries, we fortunately know | 


nothing by experience. Of locusts it is ob- 


served, that— 
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dency which all plants exhibit, various animals, 
and especially insects, are commissioned to curb 
their tyranny, by means the most simple, and 
yet the most effectual that can be possibly con- 
ceived. Thus, animals prefer for pasture those 
situations where their appropriate food is most 
abundant; and hence they quit those places 
where little is found, or when they have dimi- 
nished its abundance. Insects, in like manner, 
colonise those spots alone, or chiefly, where the 
fit plants to feed their larvae grow most freely ; 
and hence it is that the preponderance is re- 
strained; for the destruction or diminution 
of any overbearing species will, of course, fa- 
vour the growth and increase of many that 
are weaker; and when their mission is per- 
formed, that is, when the preponderance is re- 
duced, then the messengers depart, for, as their 
food is lessened, their numbers are necessarily 
reduced: and it is one remarkable feature in 
this extraordinary system of checks and coun- 
terchecks, that, unlike man, few of the lower 
animals are omnivorous: each has its appro- 
priate food, and what will starve or poison 
some will afford healthy and sutiicient suste- 
nance to others. Thus, horses will not touch 
cruciferous plants, but they will feed on the 
reed erasses, amidst abundance of which goats 
have been known to starve; and these latter, 
again, will eat and crow fat on the water hem- 
lock, which is a rank poison to other cattle; in 


while they are destroyed by common pepper; 
and the horse, which avoids the bland turnip, 
will grow fat on rhubarb, and take a drachm of 


| arsenic daily with advantage.” 


“ One of these living clouds, which was three | 


whole days and nights, without apparent inter- 


mission, passing over Smyrna, must have been, 
according to accurate observations made at the | 
time, three hundred yards in depth, upwards of | 


forty miles in width, and nearly five hundred miles 
in length. Captain Basil Hall calculates ‘ that 
the lowest number of locusts in this enormous 
swarm must have exceeded 168,608,563,200,000;’ 
and, in order to assist the imagination, Captain 
Beaufort determined that this cloud of locusts, 
which he saw drifting by when he lay at Smyr- 
na, if formed into a heap, would have exceeded 
in magnitude more than a thousand and thirty 
times the largest pyramid of Egypt; or, if they 
had been placed on the ground close together, 
they would have encircled the globe with a band 
a mile and a furlong wide!’ Indeed, history 
tells us that, when these conquering legions are 
subdued by tempests, their bodies occasionally 
overspread large tracts of country, even to four 
fect in depth, and, when driven into the sea, 
have formed a bank along the shore, three or 
four fect in height, and extending for fifty 
miles.” 

Of the insect races which occupy, for the 
task of destruction or defence, the ample 
domains of botany, read the Professor's brief 
account—it opens a wide field for investiga- 
tion—we can make room only for a part :— 

“ Priority of possession gives many advan- 
tages to perennial and hardy over annual and 
more tender plants. Hence, when left without 
interference, as in unreclaimed countries, do we 
find vast tracts known as the regions of forests, 
the regions of thistles, and the regions of grass; 
all of which are more or less intolerant of each 
other, and maintain for ages their lines of de- 
marcation with the strictest and most arbitrary 
power: for, notwithstanding the thistle down, 
as General Miller states in his ‘ Travels through 
Patagonia,’ is blown over the bowling-green- 
like pampas in such abundance that large balls 
are formed by its association, still few, very few, 
of the seeds germinate, except in their own pe- 
culiar regions. Now, to modify such circum- 
stances, and to restrain the monopolizing ten- 


We can allow no further space to this 
little work—but, as we have often marvelled 
when young, how a.nettle, which had neither 
thorns nor prickles, could so annoy our flesh, 
the following account of this adder of a weed 
may be interesting to other young people :— 

“The stings of the nettle are most curicusly 
constructed : each stimulus being a hollow stilet, 
something like the fang of a rattlesnake, the 
channel through which communicates with a 
reservoir, into which a gland at its base pours 


| an acrid fluid, which, when anything touches the 





leaf, is compressed, and the fluid, rising through 
the duct, escapes through an opening at the 
side of the style near its point, and thus is lodged 
in the puncture the instrument has made. ‘The 
Valisneria, the Cyclamen, the Utricularia, and a 
variety of other plants, exhibit mechanical con- 
trivances equally beautiful, and equally well 
adapted to fulfil the purposes for which they 
were evidently designed.” 

There is a tone of enthusiasm and love of 
the calling—science,we should say—through- 
out this lecture, which is pleasing in this age 
of cold inquiry and frozen discussion. 





Tue Lapies’ Famity Lisrary, Vor. I. 
The Biographies of Madame de Staél and 
Madame Stoland. By Mrs. Child. 
London, Kennett; Boston, U.S., 
& Co. 
Tuanxks to the active kindness of friends, 
known and unknown—and, we would will- 
ingly believe, to the extending fame of the 
Athenaum—we are, even at this dull season, 
rather perplexed with our abundance, both 
of home and foreign literature. Mrs. 'Trol- 
lope’s novel there was certainly no deferring : 
the clever sketches of her former work, deep 
as they were eaten into the copper with aqua- 
fortis, had awakened hungry expectation 
equally in the admirers and scorners of bro- 
ther Jonathan. Further translations from 
Sarrans’ ‘ Lafayette’ might reasonably be 





Carter 





expected in the Atheneum, secing that, with 
the exception of the Zimes, we only have 
unsealed the pages of his interesting volumes 
to English readers; although we are happy 
to say that Mr. Bentley announces a trans- 
lation as immediately forthcoming. ‘Then, 
too, we had a few scattered fragments from 
the last volume of ‘Le Livre,’ waiting to 
make their appearance; and just when we 
had portioned out our paper, with all con- 
sideration for these several claimants, there 
arrived, hurried off in sheets to us, the first 
volume of the ‘Lapres’ Fairy Lisrary,’ 
containing the Lives of De Statél and Madame 
Roland, by our old friend and favourite Mrs, 
Child, whose valuable little books we first 
introduced to the English public, to English 
reprints, and to more than one English edi- 
tion. We would that it were possible to take 
off our editorial hat, and with a sort of Se- 
maphorean arm telegraph our return thanks 
across the Atlantic; as it is not, we must 
content ourselves with the established fashion, 


and trust to lagging packets and the kindness 
sein 





of our agents, Messrs. Peabody & Co. of New 
York, to deliver them in due course. 

The idea of a series of volumes which 
should in an especial manner address them- 
selves to the feelings and the taste of women, 
was excellent ; and we know not how it could 
have been better followed out and developed, 
than by female biographies. For such a 
work Mrs. Child, by the previous cultivation 
of her own heart and understanding, as made 
manifest to us in her useful and instructive 
works for young people, was better qualified 
than any American writer with whom we 
are acquainted; and she has executed her 
difficult task with assiduity and ability. We 
are not, however, prepared to admit, that 
Madame de Stat] and Madame Roland ought 
to have been put so prominently forward as 
to occupy the first volume. With all our 
admiration of both these distinguished women, 
this pre-eminence looks too much like a wor- 
shipping of talent rather than of virtue. We 
had rather that some such compliment had 
been paid to the memory of Lady Russell, 
or to that of Mrs. Hutchinson, or to both; 
and we must remind Mrs. Child, that a Life 
of the latter is not even named among the 
fortheoming biographies, and hint to her, 
that whenever such Life is written, which 
it assuredly must be, we recommend that it 
be made as autobiographical as possible; for 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s style is perfection. 





However, let us be content with what we 
have, and let us recommend the ‘ Ladies’ 
Family Library’ to the patronage and pro- 
tection of our own countrymen—it well 
deserves it. 

Many of the volumes in preparation for 
this work are of great interest : among others 
are, Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, Madame 
Laroche-Jaquelin, Princess Lamballe, &c., 
and one on * The Employment and Condition 
of Women in various Ages and Nations, in- 
tended to show the Effeets of Christianity on 
their Character and Situation’: now may we 
without presumption advise Mrs. Child to 
cast an eye over the ‘ Brief Historical Notice 
of the Position of Women in Society,’ which 
appeared in this paper in January last, and 
was a comprehensive outline, for such a 
work, 
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{Third Notice.} 

On concluding our translations from this 
volume, we shall merely glean some few 
fragmerits from the remainine contributions. 

We begin with an extract from an anony- 
mous contribution, entitled R 

The Idler at Paris. 

“When the idler can escape from an invita- 
tion to dinner—for he isa delightful companion, 
full of wit and anecdote, and his company in 


great request—he, in the unlimited freedom of 


his choice, dines ata restaurateur’s. But which? 
He knows not himself until the moment of his 
repast. The most unimportant circumstance— 
a falling leaf, a pretty little foot, ora fine figure, 
which he determines not to lose sight of until the 
last moment, often decides the question ; and 
then, wherever he goes, he is among old acquain- 
tances. His appearance at the Caté de Paris, or 
at Véry’s, or at the Fréres-Provencaux, is an 
important event. The Dame du Comptoir 
smiles, as if it were the arrival of an expected 
fiend, or rather that of a faithless being, whom 
she despaired of seeing again, which makes the 
smile only the more fascinating. The waiters 
outvie each other in attention: the idler’s 
favourite place is prepared: the delicacies he 
prefers, and the wines of his choice, press before 
him unbidden. Scarcely is he seated than he is 
in friendly conversation with his neighbours. 
His dinner is prolonged, but without any viola- 
tion of sobriety; the idler is too careful of his 
health for that—for without health, what would 
become of him? Only fancy him confined to his 
bed by sickness. He had much better be in 
the grave. At length he looks at his watch ; and 
a finger gently consults his beard to ascertain 
whether it is in a state fit for the drawing-room. 
Fortunately, its somewhat rough reply tells him 
that he had better go to the play. We will follow 
him thither. Had he decided in favour of the 
drawing-room, we must have abandoned him; 
for, in those assemblies, where all individuality 
is effaced by the conventional and established 
forms of conversation and manners, he would 
have lost his original character—that type which 
alone renders him an object of attraction.” 

The following is from the pen of Regnier 
Destourbet. The picture of a Parisian board- 
ing-school girl is disgusting enough, but is 
not perhaps the less instructive. It forms 
part of a paper entitled, 

Marriageable young Ladies. 

“A mother, in every other respect an honest 
woman, would renounce her God to get a hus- 
band for her daughter. A mother, who has 
three daughters, is capable of almost anything ; 
but a mother with four would not even stick at 
assassination, * * * 

“* At Paris, when a young lady is able to be- 
smear a large sheet of drawing-paper with black 
chalk, and thump her piano to the satisfaction of 
Bach, or Zimmermann, her mother and her 
schoolmistress take her to the play—that school 
for scandal, where the ridiculous alone is crimi- 
nal—where adultery is misfortuue—where the 
indulgence of depraved passion elicits tears, 
scarcely less culpable than the cause which ex- 
cites them. It is to such places that a girl is 
taken on her entrance into the world; and her 
young countenance displays the intoxication of 
delight at these hideous and immoral novel- 
ties. And ye, who deplore to sce her fade be- 
fore her time—wither cre she feels the meridian 
sun—look well at her! sce her attention on the 
stretch, and how her eyes sparkle when, at the 
Gymnase, M. Scribe describes his fascinating 
scenes of vice, where corruption is inhaled at 
every breath and with every word, without one 
expression with which the most fastidious can 
find fault. This is the kind of drama which the 
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young lady admires, and not the frank and 
lively mirth of our old authors. When a word 
of double meaning disgusts the boxes and de- 
lights the pit of the Theatre Frangais, you would 
suppose, from her unchanged countenance and 
look of unconcern, that she did not understand 
it; but you are mistaken. 1 know of nothing 
beyond the compreliension of these boarding- 
school angels; the coarse insults of the rabble, 
and their disgusting language, are all understood 
by these young ladies. If Henry Monnier drew 
in their presence one of those caricatures with 
which his genius has often startled even meet- 
ings of young men, they would exclaim as we 
do, ‘Bravo, Monnier! That is it! You have 
hit it to the life!’ Whence do they derive their 
knowledge? Are there lectures upon such sub- 
jects in the Parisian boarding-schools? Or is 
it by the simple operation of the principle of 
mutual instruction, with no other master than 
instinct, and the powerful attraction of evil?” 

Next comes the sketch of a Parisian Gri- 
sette, from a paper called ‘Les Grisettes a 
Paris,’ contributed by Ernest Desprez. En- 
glish manners and feelings would not, per- 
haps, be well pleased, if we were to translate 
farther than we have done; we regret this, 
for it is a very natural sketch of character. 

The Grisette. 

‘Formerly, the loose gown of gray stuff, worn 
by women of the lower class, was called a gri- 
sette; afterwards, by a simple figure of rhetoric, 
the name of the garment was applied to the 
women themselves. The grisettes of the pre- 
sent day are little aware of this; nor is the 
term at all correct, for they are now never clad 
in gray. The dress of a grisette is pink in 
summer, and blue in winter; in summer it is 
made of chintz, in winter of merino. 

“The grisette can no longer be considered 
as belonging to the lower class of females. 
There are grisettes of good family ; at least, so 
they say. I know not the cause of such pre- 
tensions, unless it proceed from novel reading ; 
but certain it is, that if a grisette arrives from 
a country place, she was on the eve of marriage 
with either the sub-prefect or the son of the mayor 
of her village, perhaps with the mayor himself; 
but the match was broken off. If bred at Paris, 
she is the daughter of a half-pay oflicer ; her 
banns were published at the Mairie of the eleventh 
arrondissement ; her intended was either a sub- 
lieutenant or a writer of melo-drames, and the 
marriage did not take place in consequence of 
some misunderstanding. Every grisette has 
had her misfortunes ; often family misfortunes, 
but oftener still, misfortunes in love. 

“A grisette is always distinguished by her 
gait, the kind of work she does, her numerous 
attachments, her age, and her dress, particu- 
larly her little cap. 

“ The grisette walks upon her toes, balances 
herself upon her hips, draws in her stomach, 
casts her eyes upon the ground, and moves her 
head to and fro, in eentle oscillations. 

“She either works at home, is in a shop, or 
goes out to day-work. She is either a burnisher, 
a stitcher of books, a folder of newspapers, a 
chamois dresser, a maker of gold and silver 
lace, a washerwoman, a glove-maker, a fringe- 
maker, a dyer, an upholsterer, a mercer, a toy- 
maker, a breeches-maker, a waistcoat-maker, a 
sempstress, or a florist, or she makes men’s caps, 
sews linings into hats, colours wafers and labels, 
for the dealers in eau de cologne, embroiders 
in gold, silver, or silk, binds shoes, stitches 
braces, ties the fringe of shawls, reels skeins 
of thread, makes artificial flowers of wax or 
whale-bone, strings pearls, polishes silver, or 
glazes stufis. Thus the poor grisette handles 
the needle, the scissars, the punch, the file, the 
graver, the pencil, the pumice stone; and, in 
the pursuit of a thousand other obscure trades, 














the names of which even the rich know not, con- 
sumes her youth in earning a frane and a half 
per dicm.” 

We shall conclude with an extract from 
‘ Les Vices & la Mode,’ a singular paper by 
Lesguillon. ‘ 

Politics. 

“ Political contempt, or in other words, poli- 
tical ridicule, is a compensation which the pow- 
erful leave to the weak. It is like the wooden 
sword of harlequin—used with vigour and 
wielded with force ; but the blows make a great 
noise and do little injury ; he upon whom they 
fall, is scarcely aware that he is struck. 

“Esteem is the small change of glory; it is 
the indemnity granted to fools. 

“It has never been clearly proved, that men 
individually are slaves under despotism, or free 
under liberty. Political opinion is a slavery of 
words. Itis a mistake to suppose, that every 
thing in politics has an ultimate object. The 
political arena resembles Astley’s, where the 
horses make speed devour distance, without 
stirring from the same place. Nations also 
fancy they are making great progress, and yet 
they go but round and round the circus, like 
Astley’s horses, 

“ People now-a-days are in love with liberty ; 
in love, perhaps, like a man who has seen the 
portrait of a beautiful woman upon a snuff-box. 
Howgracetul! what beautiful eyes! what lovely 
features!—and the imagination sets off at full 
gallop. Those insensible features receive ideal 
life and animation, and the fair being is loved 
the more because she is unknown. Then sa- 
crifices, journeys, pursuit of the object, until 
at length she is found. And, after all, what is 
she? A woman who was handsome, when the 
box belonged to the father of its actual pos- 
sessor, but is now not even a shadow of her 
former self, and displays neither grace nor 
beauty of form. She is, at present, anything 
but a divinity; and in her whole person gives 
the lie to the portrait, of which some few out- 
lines may be traced in the features of her grand- 
daughter. 

“ When liberty is absent, it is understood ; but 
when it appears, it becomes incomprehensible. 
The reason is, that nothing ever can be perfect, 
Opposition will always be brilliant, because it 
is founded on what does not exist; but its chi- 
meras, on becoming realities, undergo the fate 
of all things—they change from anticipated 
good to actual evil. 

“And for such follies do men hate cach 
other—do whole nations rise, fight like large 
armies, and die like a single individual !—it was 
for the sclfsame reason, that, on the 28th of 
July, I had no opinion. 

“There are men who fancy they have an 
opinion. Credulous people! who prepare at 
their own cost a banquet, of which they shall 
not themselves partake. What matters the 
principle ? 

“Taxation is like a river, which none wish 
to dry up, but only to turn from its course, so 
that it may flow through and irrigate their pri- 
vate estates.” 





A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Gloucester, delivered in July 1832, at the 
Primary Visitation of the Right Rev. 
James-Henry, Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 
London: Rivingtons. 

Ir is contrary to our custom to notice works 

of this class. We must, however, make one 

or two short extracts from this sensible and 
reasonable address, and leave them, without 
cominent, to the consideration of our readers. 

The Bishop speaks directly on more than one 

subject which has been of late much can- 

vassed ; and we think his temperate reply 
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ought to have every honest channel of pub- 
licity thrown open to it. 
Non-residence. 

“The non-residence of a considerable portion 
of our parochial clergy has been termed the 
epprobrium of the Church of England : in this 
Diocese, as well as in some others, it ought 
rather to be called its misfortune ; for, in nearly 
every case where a parish does not enjoy the 
benefit of a resident Pastor, the cause is to be 
found in the want ofa parsonage-house. | observe 
that there are no less than seventy-five parishes 
which have no glebe-house whatever; and that 
there are forty-five others in which the house 
belonging to the living is not inhabited either 
by the incumbent or by the curate. In some 
of the latter cases indeed the*evil might be, and 
ought to be, removed by the enlargement and 
improvement of the mansion; but in the greater 
part, the building termed the glebe-house is a 
mere cottage, aflording accommodation to the 
family of a day-labourer. After all deductions 
have been made, there remain above a hundred 
benetices in the Diocese entirely destitute of a 
residence, or anything which can be converted 
into a residence, for the Pastor.” 

Pluralities. 

“The subject of plurality of livings held by 
the same incumbent, is one which occupies, at 
the present time, a large share of public atten- 
tion; and is represented by those who are ill- 
informed respecting the real condition of the 
Church, as an abuse of enormous magnitude. 
Whatever abuse may have anywhere existed in 
this practice will, I hope, be remedied for the 
future by the measures of the legislature. But 
in this Diocese we should look in vain for in- 
stances of pluralists enjoying excessive revenues, 
or such as are described to be unfitting the con- 
dition of a churchman. ‘There are certainly 
many cases of two benefices being held by the 
same person; but they are in most instances 
very small ones, and such as are singly inade- 
quate to the decent maintenance of a clergyman. 
The poverty of so many preferments is the real 
evil which draws other bad consequences in its 
train: and it is to their improvement, up to a 
moderate amount, that we must look for the re- 
formation of our Church in respect to pluralities. 
An Act of Parliament, which passed in the Ses- 
sion of 1831, has materially facilitated the im- 
provement of livings in the patronage of eccle- 
siastical persons or corporations, by enabling 
them to charge upon their estates an augmenta- 
tion of the benetices with which they are respec- 
tively connected ; an enactment of which several 
ecclesiastical patrons have already availed 
themselves. The property of the See of Glou- 
cester is for the most part leased in such a man- 
ner that I could hardly effect any improvement 
in small livings by those methods, except such 
an one as would commence at a very distant 
period, and probably not till the present genera- 
tion had passed away. It is my intention not 
to satisfy myself with prospective improvement, 
but to devote, from the present time, a tenth 
part of the revenue of my See to the augmenta- 
tion of small benefices ; employing the sums so 
allotted in the manner most required by the 
circumstances of livings, and most likely to pro- 
duce other improvements in their condition. 
The smallness of the endowment of my bishop- 
rick occasions me regret only because the as- 
sistance which it is in my power to éxtend to 
this object, as well as to the building of churches, 
chapels, and school-rooms, and other matters 
essential to the cause of religion, cannot corre- 
spond with my own wishes, or with the real wants 
of the Diocese. But even my example may 
perhaps not be without effect: I entertain a 
strong hope that all ecclesiastical corporations 
will adopt such measures as are within their 
reach for improving the smaller livings in their 








\ 


gift, cither immediately or prospectively. I 
may here mention that the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster have recently come to a resolu- 
tion to augment, without any delay, all their 
livings which are below 200. a year in value, 
so as to raise them at least to that amount.” 





The History of the Contagious Cholera. Wy 

James Kennedy. drd edit. London: Moxon. 
We heretofore expressed our opinion of this 
work, and are glad to find that its merits have 
been duly appreciated. In the present edition 
Mr. Kennedy gives the result of his observations 
on the character and treatment of the disease in 
England. 


A Treatise on the Physiology and Pathology of the 
Ear. By John Harrison Curtis, Esq. Fifth 
Edition. London: Longman & Co. 

Tue diseases of the ear were considered, not 
very long since, as beyond the powers and re- 
sources of medicine; but the great attention 
which has latterly been paid to this branch of 
surgery, has so added to our knowledge, that 
it can no longer be doubted that they are in 
most cases susceptible of relief, and in many of 
cure. We find proofs of this in the present 
treatise, which has been, and with justice, con- 
sidered as a most important work upon a very 
obscure subject. The additions and improve- 
ments in this fifth edition cannot but increase 
the well-earned reputation that Mr. Curtis has 
acquired. 

Angling Excursionsin Ireland. 4th edit. Dublin: 
Grant & Bolton, 


Wuewn a book has reached the fourth edition, it 
is rather late in the day for praise or censure. 
We may however say, that, without possessing 
any very extraordinary merits, this is a light 
and agreeable littke volume, and contains some 
lively and graphic descriptions of scenery in the 
most picturesque parts of Ireland. 
anne 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* TIours of Reverie, by Louisa I. R. Coutier.’ 
—We always put poesie in the van, though 
sometimes we mustconfess that the prose of the 
rear is the more etherial of the two. This lady 
gives us a very pretty notion of her mode of 
study. ‘ The following lines were written,” she 
says, “in those hours that more or less occur in 
every person’s career: when we sit down un- 
conscious of all around, and the soul seems at 
once swollen with the eventful past, the gliding 
present, and immense, but mysterious futurity ; 
when, in its lone chambers, the heart reviews 
its loves, its hopes, its fears; or else, forgetful 
of its petty interests, and the noise of this busy 
world, it soars into pride at the consciousness of 
its own immortality. At last, I sought to express 
those dreaming, wandering thoughts that haunt 
our sleepless pillow, when the restless waves of 
society are sunk into rest, and the mighty sea of 
humanity is still and quiet as a dormant lake— 
the winds of time and death alone gliding in 
silence from pole to pole.” These are brave 
words as one would wish to hear on a summer's 
day: those who desire to hnow the nature of 
the verse that 

Roars so loud and thunders in the index, 
shall be gratified. 

Still, still 1 think ; but now, thought is no more 

A fev’rish agony as in the past ; 

Yet ’tis not calm, nor peace, that's in my breast : 

*Tis a quict.—The storm of passion ’s o’er, 

And my slight skiff would forward little 

If thy sail, O life, were not ever swoll’n 

By time’s keen breeze. Well, on | slowly go. 





* Poems, by Marcus Mackay.’—'These are the 
verses of a young and untutored mind: they 
are occasionally natural and flowing, but de- 
ficient in bone and muscle. There is a song of 





the muses, which cannot boast of much inspira- 
tion; a chant about love, which has pretty 
words and little passion ; and a poem on Poland 
deficient in martial energy and patriotic thought. 
©The Elements: a Poem in Four Cantos, by 
Thomas Joyce.’ 
Fire, water, woman, are man’s ruin, 
Quoth wise Professor Vander Bruin. 
So sung Prior; but such is not the song of Mr. 
Joyce: he sings of fire, water, earth, and air, 
and seeks, he says, “‘to combine a few of the 
leading principles of philosophical and religious 
reflection with those of nature, by tracing an 
outline of the Elements, and their agency, from 
the first cause at the period of creation to their 
final destination at the day of judgment.” Our 
poet tries his hand on Fire first. 
Grant me a pen from angel's wing, 
Or string inspir’d from seraph’s lyre, 
To aid me, whilst I write or sing, 
Thy meeded praise ;—celestial Fire ! 
Thou first, best gift of Providence, 
*Midst the abundant store, 
Which his Creation bore, 
For use, for happiness, for competence. 
Oh, what a beauteous sight to view 
Each morn thy renovated birth, 
When thou return’st to light anew 
Thy sister element, the Earth! 
Hearest thou not that gladden’d voice, 
‘That universal sound, 
Ascending all around ? 
Tis Nature’s children see thee, and rejoice. 
As Mr. Joyce attributes all that is fair and 
beautiful in creation to Fire, he honours it suf- 
ficiently; yet he sings its drawbacks also, and 
complains of the fire of artillery, the springing 
of mines, burning of houses, and meteors’ 
beards. To Water he attributes the growth of 
grain, and the beauty of the clouds, and much 
of the splendour of the sky; but then he is not 
insensible of the treachery of the ocean, the 
overflowing of rivers, and the descent of water 
spouts. The Earth receives high praise: she 
produced man’s strength and woman’s beauty, 
and gold, and diamonds, and precious stones, 
and moreover much victual. On Air he be~ 
stows commendation, and thinks of 
Sabwan odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest. 
Yet the honesty of his muse will not allow him 
to forget that death is breathed by certain 
breezes, hot or cold; and that trees are blown 
down, corn shaken, ships sunk, and sundry evils 
occasioned by high winds. We have no wish 
to laugh at the verses of an amiable and pious 
person ; but really he ought not to have chosen 
a subject too heavy for his handling. There are 
some natural thoughts not unhappily expressed 
in his little book. 

Standard Novels, Nos. 18 and 19: * ThePastor's 
Fire-side, by Miss Jane Porter..—These are 
neat volumes, and handsomely embellished. An 
introduction informs us concerning the compo- 
sition of this novel, and why the authoress laid 
the scenes in which Ripperda and Wharton 
fizured on the coast of Northumberland. There 
is something very amiable and touching in the 
following passage :— 

“Tt was there, indeed, as my former writings 
have gratefully testified, that our young hearts 
first imbibed the well-springs of all that we 
have since felt of those best impulses of human 
nature. And after we had passed over Cheviot, 
whose often wistfully-scanned brow had so long 
parted our infant years from the land of our 
mother’s parental home, the passion for the 
legend, and the land connected with it, which 
our Scottish nurse-tales of Falkirk and Culloden 
had first awakened, was then roused to fresh 
excitement, by a beloved aunt’s narratives of 
‘all the country round.’ Of consecrated Lin- 
disfarne, and its monastery, enclosing the tombs 
of ancient kings as well as of martyred saintse 
Of Warkworth Castle, where Harry Hotspur 
took leave of his sweet wife! and we looked up 
from the keep-mount, with sorrow in our little 
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hearts, to the vacant window, where the wild 
stone-crop was blowing into the roofless apart- 
ment, where he had stood, and parted from her, 
for a field whence he never was to return. ‘Then 
our aunt's true minstrel memory told of still 
superb Alnwick, whose turrets had every one a 
story of its own, from the times of the Picts, to 
those of many a generation of the ‘ brave and 
the beautiful’ of the gallant house of Percy.” 

‘Tales and Novels, by Maria Edgeworth, 
No. 5; Popular Tales, Vol. 11.’—There are five 
tales in this elegant volume, and two engravings 
illustrating them; the former we need not 
praise, and the latter we cannot, though they 
are picturesque enough, and neatly engraved. 

* Instructive Gleanings from the best Writers on 
Painting and Drawing, by Capt. Mainwaring, 
R.N.’—The compiler has gathered together the 
most instructive passages on art from Du Fres- 
noy, Richardson, Reynolds, Barry, Opie, Fuscli, 
Shee, Gilpin, Burnet, and Dagley, and formed a 
little volume well worth the perusal ofall who love 
art, or desire to know what has been said about 
it by the princes of the calling. Here are in- 
structions how to conceive, draw, and colour up 
a work; and dissertations on oil colours, water 
colours, pencils, leads, crayons, and all manner 
of materials for staining canvas, or wood, or 
paper. There are clever things from Barry, and 
some clear and instructive passages from Burnet. 
We have no room to particularize farther. 

* Natural Ilistory of Religion, by the Rev. R. 
Taylor.’—We know not that such a work was 
much wanted; yet we cannot do otherwise than 
welcome it, aud recommend it to public at- 
tention. 

* Example ; or, Family Scenes.’—* The ob- 
ject,” says the author of this little volume, “ is 
to exhibit the powerful influence of example, 
for evil and for good, upon human character 
and conduct.” He has fulfilled his intentions, 
and written a book useful to young and old; 
particularly to the self-willed, or those who 
never think, but follow as stronger and worse 
disposed minds lead. 

*The Youth's Book on Natural Theology, by 
the Rev. 'T. H. Gallaadet.’—This is a reprint 
of an American work; and though we dislike 
some of its discussions as too minute, and others 
as too childish for a theme so serious, we are 
sensible of the frequent presence of good sense 
and sound knowledge in its pages. We would 
not, however, advise any one to judge it by the 
beginning, where the making of a paper kite 
seems written as a burlesque on the creation of 
the world. 

§ Maxims and Morals for every Day in the Year, 
selected from some of the most approved Authors, 
by C. W.’——These maxims and morals are put 
up in a little book, such as a man may carry 
in his waistcoat pocket; indeed, we have no 
doubt, that the work was got up in small, that 
it might be ready to pull out at every emergency 
when poor human nature knows not well what 
to do. For instance, now this is the Gth of 
September, and we find it morally impossible 
to determine whether this be a book which we 
ought to treasure as useful, or reject as unneces- 
sary,—turn we in this sore perplexity to the 
said book, and there we find it written against 
this sixth of the running month, “ That it is 
impossible that every truth should admit of 
proof.” This is too oracular: the mental and 


moral help has thrown no light on the subject, | 


and so we must leave it. 

* Harding’s Stenography.’—We believe this to 
be the most popular treatise on short-hand; 
and we believe it to be the best. 

* Kidd's Picturesque Guide to Dover, is another 
of his cheap little volumes, full of tasty wood- 
cuts, that make us, who are “ in populous cities 
pent,” pine for fresh air and salt water. 








‘Illustrations of Political Economy, No. 8; 
Cousin Marshall, a Tale, by Harriet Martineau.’ 
—Many a simple person might read Miss Mar- 
tineau’s tales without being particularly aware 
that they had reference to instruction and poli- 
tical economy : they are, indeed, always natural, 
lively, and dramatic. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


INVOCATION TO MISERY. 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 


Come, be happy !—sit by me, 
Shadow-vested Misery : 

Coy, unwilling, silent bride, 
Mourning in thy robe of pride, 
Desolation—deified ! 


Come, be happy !—sit near me : 
Sad as I may seem to thee, 

I am happier far than thou, 
Lady, whose imperial brow 

Is endiademed with woe. 


Misery! we have known each other, 
Like a sister and a brother 

Living in the same lone home 
Many years—we must live some 
Years and ages yet to come. 


’Tis an evil lot, and yet 

Let us make the most of it; 

If love lives when pleasure dies, 
We will love, till in our eyes 
This heart’s Hell seem Paradise. 


Come, be happy !—lic thee down 
On the fresh grass newly mown, 
Where the grasshopper doth sing 
Merrily—one joyous thing 

In a world of sorrowing ! 


There our tent shall be the willow, 

And thine arm shall be my pillow; 
Sounds and odours sorrowful 

Because they once were sweet, shall lull 
Us to slumber, deep and dull. 


Ha! thy frozen pulses flutter 
With a love thou darest not utter. 
* . * * e 
Thou art murmuring, thou art weeping, 
Whilst my burning bosom ’s leaping. 


Kiss me ;—oh! thy lips are cold: 
Round my neck thine arms enfold— 
They are soft, but chill and dead ; 
And thy tears upon my head 

Burn like points of frozen lead. 
Tasten to the bridal bed— 
Underneath the grave ’tis spread: 
In darkness may our love be hid, 
Oblivion be our coverlid— 

We may rest, and none forbid. 


Clasp me till our hearts be grown 
Like two lovers into one; 

Till this dreadful transport may 
Like a vapour fade away, 

In the sleep that lasts alway. 


We may dream, in that long sleep, 
That weare not those who weep; 
E’en as pleasure dreams of thee, 
Life-deserting Misery, 

‘Thou mayst dream of her with me, 


Let us laugh, and make our mirth, 

At the shadows of the earth, 

As dogs bay the moonlight clouds, 
That, like spectres wrapt in shrouds, 
Pass o’er night in multitudes, 

All the wide world beside us 

Are like multitudinous 

Shadows shifting from ascene— 

What but mockery may they mean? 
Where am J?—Where thou hast been, 





| of Circassian 


LIVING ARTISTS.—No. XVI. 
WILLIAM ALLAN, A.R.A. 


Tuere are but two Scotchmen connected 
with the Royal Academy, and Allan is one 
of them : he is, however, only an Associate, 
and has had the pain of secing artists pre- 
ferred, in the distribution of honours, whose 
works, in point of original conception and 
character, cannot be compared with his, 
How this has happened, no one out of the 
Academy can tell; it has not, however, been 
unobserved by others ; and we mention it to 
show, that some who have not the honour of 
being artists sympathize with a worthy and 
an ingenious man, who has been treated with 
injustice. 

Allan conceives his subject well; and in 
embodying it on canvas, he follows nature 
step by step, like one resolved to vindicate 
her works by his example. He has travelled 
in far lands, and taken sittings of beauty 
and character in other climates. His ‘Sale 
Slaves’ is not one of those 


| scenes which are created by the force of a 





teeming fancy alone: the artist was in the 
market and viewed the commodity ; and all 
the looks, and forms, and dresses of that 
very enchanting composition, are true to the 
land where the scene is laid. He travelled 
in Russia: hence his studio teems with the 
wild men of the desert; and it cannot be 
denied that he has caught the savage g¢ran- 
deur of the untamcable Cossac. He was not 
long ago in Constantinople, and in the isles 
of Greece: we saw his portfolio; it was 
filled with groups copied from nature ; with 
heads, bits of rocks, scraps of ruins, and all 
those picturesque materials, which talent 
can readily work into its more studied com- 
positions : nor has he been unheedful of the 
attractions of his native land: his sketches 
of the beauties of Caledonia were to us far 
more interesting than all else he had to 
show; and the groups which he drew of 
the Edinburgh lasses waiting round the well 
in the Lawn Market, till their turn came to 
obtain water, were full of natural elegance. 
Though he began with far lands, he has lately 
sought his subjects at home; and it must 
be owned that he is skilful in choosing. 
His ‘ Circassian Slaves’ is a splendid thing 
—glowing, but not gaudy, and realizing, 
in no small degree, those images of beauty 
with which the ladies of Circassia have 
bewitched the eastern world ; but his ‘ John 
Knox admonishing Queen Mary,’ and his 
‘ Balfour of Burley slaying Archbishop Sharpe 
on Magus Moor,’ though of a sterner stamp, 
are of a higher kind of composition; in- 
asmuch as mental power and sentiment are 
more visible in them. One of the most beau- 
tiful of his works, is that of ‘ Sir Walter Scott 
reading in his Study at Abbotsford’: the 
poet’s back is to the window—the sunshine 
comes full on the paper he is intent on—and 
his face is seen by the reflected light : some- 
thing, but not much, of that sad illness which 
has robbed us of many fine works, is written 
on his face: the grave, considerate look— 
the hair thin, white, and long—his peculiar 
way of sitting,—nay, the dress in which he 
delighted—all are there : we never saw any 
thing more real or natural. 

All Allan’s works show skill in grouping and 
knowledge of character ; but his sense of the 
importance of a historic subject often abates 
that ease and confidence of execution which 
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roduces excellence : he ies few w lacie hits : 
all is elaborated slowly and cireumspe ctly out. 
He goes to work, too, in historical p: ainting, 
in a “way which we cannot help thinking is 
wrong; instead of conceiving heads expres- 
sive of the characters with which he pro- 
poses to people his canvas, he seeks them 
among the living friends around him; and 
we sometimes think he sets an ordinary head 
to atask too high for its faculties. He is 
much too fastidious, too, we apprehend, in 
small and subordinate matters: a button or 
a tassel, a sword-knot or a shoe-tie, are with 
him things of great weight. With less labour 
he would produce a better effect. We point 
out these imperfections—they y are not called 
imperfections by some—in no other spirit 
but that of brotherly kindness: in an ordi- 
nary painter we should have laughed and 
allowed them to pass; but Allan has almost 
all the fine elements of a true painter about 
him: he has pathos deep and touching — 
humour of a keen and original kind—a sense 
of character both rustic and heroic—a power 
of fancy equalled by few—and a skill which 
can delineate whatever his eye sees or his spirit 
conceives. We may add, that he is of pleasant 
address, agreeable manners, has a_ heart) 
enthusiasm for his profession, and is ever 
ready to aid young artists in the way most 
acceptable to genius—by judicious praise and 
kind encouragement. 

In 1826 Allan succeeded Wilson as Master 
of the Edinburgh Academy of Arts ; and we 
hear that the institution prospers in his hands. 
He himself studied in the place where he 


is now master, and was the companion of 


Wilkie during the days of Grahame. ‘To be 
so honoured in his 01 wn land, must be some 
consolation for the tht put upon him in 
England: he will, it is said, be elected at 
the first vacancy; in truth, he cannot well 
be longer kept out, and so inust come in, 
It is to the credit of Wilkie that he has ever 
contended and voted for 
Allan. The love of art, particularly of paint- 
ing, is spreading in the north; and we could 
name several young men of genius who will 
be heard of at no distant day. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM KORNER.—No. VII. 


{Tuts is one of the many poems in the ‘ Lyre and 
Sword,’ which prove how closely fiery valour and high 
patriotism were blended, in Korner, with that touch of 
woman’s soul which belongs, more or less, to all true 
poets. It was written in the year most devoted to 
study and poetry of ali in his brief and brilliant life. 

I his songs, prior to the battle of Aspern, in 1513, 
breathe in varied tones deep sorrow and despondency 
for the fate of his beloved Germany ; and here he has 
beautifully connected a mournful train of reverie with 
the national tree emblematic of his country. Under 
this tree, so often triumphantly, or pathetically, com- 
memorated in his songs, he was, with true German 
feeling, buricd.]} 


THE OAK TREES. 
Written in 1811. 


Evrninc is near—the sun’s last rays have darted 
O’er the red sky—day’s busy sounds wax low; 
Beneath your shade I seat me, anxious-hearted, 
Full of high thoughts and manhood’s youth- 
ful glow: 
Ye truc old witnesses of times departed ! 
Still are ye decked in young lite’s greenest 
shade : 


The strong old days—the old world’s forms of 


7 power— 
Still in your pride of strength before us tower ! 


Much that was noble, Time hath been defiling! 
Much that was fair an early death hath died! 


the admission of 








Still Sneed your leaf- -crown ‘ani rs, faintly 
smiling, 

The last departing glow of eventide! 
Careless ye view the Fates wide ruins piling c— 
In vain Time menaces your healthy pride! 
Yet voices tell me, through your branches 

sighing, 


“ All that is great in death will 


Andye have stood! O’er all that droops de« 
Green, fresh, and strong, ye rear your 
heads ; 
No weary pilgrim, through the 
But rests him in the shade yi 
spreads : 
Even when your leaves 
wind’s playing 
Onthe glad earth their precious tribute sheds : 
Thus o’er your roots these fallen children 
sleeping, 
Hold all your next spring’s glories in their 


keeping ! 


soon be lyin 
saying, 


lusty 


forest straying, 
mur branch-work 


are dead, each light 


Fair images of true old German fecling, 
As it showed in my country’s better days! 
When, fearlessly with life’s blood freedom 
sealing, 
Her sons died glad her holy walls to raise! 
Ah! what avails our common grief revealing! 
On every heart a hand of death it lays: 
My German Land! thou noblest under heaven! 
Thine oak trees stand—thou down to earth art 
driven ! 








A NIGHT AT AN INN, 

Tur writer of ‘A Day in a Stage Coach’ 
has depicted the night's sojourn at an inn, in 
too rose-coloured a manner. Permit me, 
Mr. Editor, as an ancient and experienced 
ravelling gc nt lewoman, to add my version 
of a similar ht’s lod Doubtless, th 
world is full of cood inns, 
are full of good things ;—you may « 
ally be lodged therein "in hetter 
may fall to your lot at home 
must not travel in a s 
travelling, you may cood things in 
vain, You are as much labelled “ Passen- 
ger,” as your luggage, and treat d ancanl- 
ingly—with this difference, that the lugg 
is insensible to its ignominious treatment— 
you, the sentient being, perhaps the sensi- 
tive, feel it down to your finger ends. ‘The 
play begins by ushering you from the com- 
mon vehicle into the common room! Your 
foot recoils from the threshold, and you de- 
mand “2 private room.” Very well: “ now 
in glimmer, now in gloom,” you follow the 
waiter up stairs, down passages, across land- 
ings, and are shown at last into a parlour 
parallel with the kitchen, and owning con- 
sanguinity with the bar: the table is stained 
—the carpet is rusty—the chairs have seen 
better days—and in the grate 








cc ision- 
style than 
but then you 
for, so 








Fre-coacec h; 


seck the 





The brands are white and dying, 
Amid their own white ashes lying. 


Presuming on your habits and tastes, you 
require better apartment—*‘one to the 
front”: you might as well ask to be crowned 


queen ;—* a lady and gentleman have en- 
gaged this”—“a party are dining in the 
other,” &e. There is nothing for it but to 
submit with good-humour—order in your 
servant—hope for a better fate, as regards 
bed and refreshment—and hope in vain. 
You are offered your choice of a single-bedded 
room with a skylight, or a double-bedded 
one looking over the pig-styes and stable- 
yard. You demand tea and a cold chicken : 
you are served with a multifarious assem- 
blage of Stafiordshire and queen’s ware— 





and many inns | 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| de sp al y 





(alas for royalty!) ;—the tea-caddy is a 
custard-cup; and your fowl, if forthcoming, 
appears the saddest-leoking biped that ever 


was disjointed. You descend to your paral- 
lelogram of a parlour, to “spend the even- 
ing” and wish for morning. ‘The said room 
cither looks into a back street, and you hear 


and see more of human nature than pleases 
you, even admitting you to be a professed 
student thereof ;—or your room looks into a 
court filled with the departed spirits of sun- 
flowers and marigolds, intersected by a pas- 
re leading from no one knows whence, to 
no one knows where—a thoroughfare, so 
close to your one window, that you hear all 
said, and see all done: mothers scolding 
their children, and the pinafored gentry ery- 
ing out against their mothers. You see the 
girls going by for water, the postboys for 
orders ; and you drink your tea and eat your 
leathern lady (the chicken), or your any- 
thing-you-can-get, with what zest you may. 
The meal ended, you look about for amuse- 
ment. Your own thoughts are miserable 
comforters—they have flown to the comforts 
that await you, or those you have left. Your 
mind is flooded with refined and musical 
remembrances—every sense has a separate 
memory: you see the lovely shades you have 
left—smell the sweet flowers of yesterday— 
hear the voices that have no echo but in 
your own heart—hold the hands that you 
have oe held for the last time. In 
, you take up a newspaper, and thenc: 
learn the fashions—that ladies’ 
made very deep, and gentlemen's co 
very long; or you may | 
a inan 


cuffs are now 
at collars 
arn that on Monday 
was made very ill with eating mush- 
rooms, Which turned out not fo be mush 
rooms; and that John Hawkins is trans- 
ported ‘fo wr life ; or you may listen to the clatter 
of the dinner trays, as the w: titers carry them 
up stairs, and wonder what your neighbours 
above have chosen to dine from; or you may 
your dignity with the remembrance, 
that a good-looking old woman in black, who 
with you five miles, inquired with sur- 
prise whether you were accustomed to stage- 
My dear Mr. Editor, take my word 
hat no airs of state, and no afiectation 
> a will suflice to get you “ good enter- 
tainment” in any inn in his Majesty's domi- 
nions, if so be you entered it from a stage- 
coach. My advice is—put your feelings, your 
fancies, your sentiment, your memory, your 
dignity, all in your pocket (if you wear one) 
—hbear the noises, see the sights, brook the 
slights, and go to bed. “ ‘To a nunnery, to 
a nunnery.” ‘To-morrow morning is on its 
way, and to-night is on its wane. 


solace 
roae 


coaches S. 
for it, 





INDIA, 


Turre are many Societies and Associations 
of the learned and opulent, for the encou- 
ragement of research, enterprise, and inven- 
tion, and of these, one of the most active is 
the Royal Asiatic Society. One learned 
body busy themselves in arrangements about 
cotlee and hot rolls, and write dissertations 
upon mole-hills and rabbit-burrows, another 
body, equally learned, and who aspire to be 
called scientific, meet weekly, sit and look at 
one another, smatter a little science, form 
dinner-parties, and bow to the president and 
depart. And yet there is much to do in the 
land for both—our libraries are filled with 
manuscripts, historical, literary, and statisti- 
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cal; yet no one thinks of arranging or 
of publishing them, though such seems the 
province of the Antiquarian Society; we 
have no work in which are described and 
illustrated, in a way to be useful, the disco- 
veries and inventions in science for which 
we are distinguished among nations, though 
the Royal Society might be worse employed 
than in doing this good office: in short, 
these two great bodies seem motionless and 
dead; they want some able, enthusiastic, 
and stirring members, to put life and mettle 
into them; the very price of admission into 
their ranks is made extravagantly high, in 
order to secure a monopoly to the rich and 
the titled. Of a very different character is 
the Royal Asiatic Society : it is young, it is 
true, and may be considered as seeking the 
distinction Which the others have obtained; 
and no doubt there are many opulent and 
easy members, who do little else but enjoy 
the honours which the more active and in- 
telligent acquire for the Society. We have 
looked a little into the proceedings of the 
body, and while we commend them for their 
activity and intelligence, we are not insen- 
sible that they owe much to the well-directed 
enthusiasm of a few leading spirits; among 
the most distinguished is Sir Alexander 
Johnstone: he has been long known for his 
attachment to all that is Asiatic; and not 
only for his labours to diffuse happiness 
among the various castes and classes of the 
East, but likewise for his inquiries—many of 
them useful, and all curious—into the arts 
and literature of the peninsula of Hindostan 
and our Indian Isles. 


We have been induced to make these re- 
marks from perusing the Appendix, just 
printed, of the Socicty’s Transactions ; it con- 
tains a speech by Sir Alexander Johnstone, 
explanatory of the views and resolutions of 
the Committee of Correspondence ; it will be 
seen that no contracted notions of research 
or inquiry are entertained. We wish the 
Antiquarian Society would do half as much 
for old England as the Asiatic has done and 
is doing for India. Four questions of great 
importance came under the consideration of 
the Committee ; viz. 

«The first, that of the revival, in consequence 
of the discovery of steam navigation, of the 
commercial intercourse which was formerly 
carried on between Europe and Asia through 
the Red Sea. The second, that of the policy 
of allowing European British subjects to settle 
in the interior of India, for the purpose of in- 
troducing amongst the natives of the country 
British, capital, British industry, British arts 
and sciences, and British improvements. ‘The 
third, that of the ptacticability of framing a par- 
ticular code of laws for the use of the natives of 
India, which shall be adapted to the circum- 
stances of the country and to the wants of the 
people; which shall be divested of all techni- 
calities; which shall be short and precise; and 
which shall materially diminish, if not entirely 
prevent the delay, the expense, and the incon- 
venience to which the administration of justice 
is now subject in India. The fourth, that of 
the different measures which are necessary to 
restore the northern and eastern provinces of 
Ceylon to the state of the agricultural and com- 
mercial prosperity, which they enjoyed from the 
first to the fifteenth ceutury, when they were 
the emporium of all the maritime trade which 
was carried on between the western and eastern 
portions of the globe.” 


On each of these topics the Committee 





describe what they have done, or are about 
to do :— 

‘The Committee have, with a view to the 
first question, directed their researches to the 
history of Palmyra, Balbec, Petra, Suez, Adulis, 
Cairo, Thebes, Cocyra, Asioengeber, and Ac- 
bana, during the period when those places were 
enriched by the trade which was carried on be- 
tween Europe and India, through the Red Sea; 
they have examined all the ancient and modern 
maps of the river Nile and of the Red Sea; the 
present state of the steam navigation, in that river 
and in that sea, the degree of encouragement it 
is likely to receive from the Pacha of Egypt, 
and the probability of his discovering coals in 
his own or in the neighbouring countries. * * 

‘““The Committee have, with a view to the 
second question, directed their researches to 
the history of the descendants of the Jews, who 
are established at Cochin; of the descendants of 
the Syrian Christians, who are established in the 
Travancore country; and of the descendants of 
the Portuguese and the French, who are esta- 
blished at Goa and Pondicherry: to the botany 
and geology of India, and the ditlerent languages 
which are spoken in Siam, Laos, Cambodia, the 
Burmese empire and Thibet. * * 

‘“*The Committee have, with a view to the 
third question, directed their researches to the 
laws and usages of all the different natives who 
ive under the British authority in India. Aware 
of the great influence which the right of pro- 
perty and the laws of inheritance have had in 
all ages and in all nations, in leading human 
society to its highest improvements, they have 
particularly examined those laws and usages in 
India, which are directly or indirectly calculated 
to secure the right and to regulate the inherit- 
ance of property of every description. They 
have traced the origin and the different modi- 
fications of all the different laws of inheritance, 
as well those according to which property de- 
scends in certain proportions both to males and 
females, as those according to which it, in some 
provinces, and amongst some classes of people, 
descends only to females: the various rights of 
children by birth, and those of children by adop- 
tion. The difference between the rule of law, 
which applies to the property which a person 
inherits from his ancestors, and that which 
applies to the property which he acquires 
by his own industry and talents. They have 
considered the moral and the political effect of 
all these laws and usages upon the character of 
the people, and the prosperity of the country; 
they have derived much valuable information 
upon the subject from the memoir of the late 
General Walker, and they expect to derive still 
more from the appendixes which will in future 
be attached to each case which is brought in 
appeal from the Courts of Sudder Adawlut at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, before the King 
in Council in this country. * * * 

“The Committee, with a view to the fourth 
question, have directed their researches to the 
ancient history of the island, to the ancient site 
of its principal cities, to its ancient code of 
morals, to its ancient form of government, to 
its ancient trade, to its ancient system of agri- 
culture and irrigation, and to its animal and 
vegetable productions. They are collecting all 
the geographical and local information necessary 
to explain and illustrate the English translation 
of the three ancient histories of Ceylon, the 
Maha Wansie, the Rajawallie, and the Rajarett- 
nakarre, all the manuscripts which contain any 
account of the ancient cities and temples of 
Jatina, Mantotte, Amarajapuro, Monisseram, 
Trincomalee, Trecoil, and Dewandera, of the 
early sanctity of Adam’s Peak and Cadregam, 
and of the frequent pilgrimages performed in 
ancient times by innumerable devotees and in- 
valids from the most distant parts of India to 
the ancient Hindoo temple at ‘Trincomalee, and 





to the different hot wells in that neighbour. 
hood, which were believed by the Hindoos jn 
those days to be one of the favourite resorts of 
the sage called Angustier, adored throughout 
the Peninsula of India for his medical knowledge 
and his universal wisdom. They are about to 
have an English translation made of the great 
3uddhist work in our library called Panseyapa- 
nas-jatakaya, which contains a description of 550 
of the transmigrations of Buddha, and the whole 
system of morals observed by the Buddhists in 
Ceylon. They are comparing the account drawn 
up by the late Sir John D’Oyley, with all the 
other accounts drawn up at dillerent times by 
different persons in Portuguese, Dutch and 
English, of the form of government which pre- 
vailed in the Kandian country for upwards of 
two thousand years, and which affords a ver 

correct picture of the form of government that 
prevailed amongst all the Hindoos throughout 
India in the most remote ages.” 


These are matters of some moment, and 
worthy of the attention of such a Society: 
our government seems supine in all things 
connected with history or science; not so 
the French—hear what Sir Alexander says :-— 

“The English and the French governments, 
equally anxious to promote scientific inquiries 
in India, have recently aided each other in the 
attainment of this great object: France, by the 
appointment of M. Jaquemont, an eminent na- 
turalist, to proceed to India and to remain there 
for seven years upon a public salary, for the 
purpose of investigating the natural history of 
that country; England, by affording M. Jaque- 
mont in every part of British India the most 
ready and the most efficient assistance. Both 
nations, by completely divesting themselves of 
the national jealousy which has so long prevailed 
between them, have set a bright example to all 
other nations of the cordial and unreserved 
manner in which all countries ought to co-ope- 
rate according to the means which they respec- 
tively possess, in promoting those researches 
which are calculated to extend the limits of sci- 
entific and literary knowledge.” 

We have quoted enough to show that our 
praise is merited; we are sorry that we have 
not room for the whole supplement: it is 
replete with information, and abounds in 
wise and extensive views for the good of this 
country, and the general welfare of mankind. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We have before us the prospectus of a 
bold and new undertaking, called the ‘ Li- 
brary of Romance,’ to be conducted by Leitch 
Ritchie and Thomas Roscoe; the object of 
which is to supply the public with a succes- 
sion of cheap novels and romances of great 
original excellence, and written, of course, 
by the most eminent of living authors in 
England and America. These works will be 
published in handsome monthly volumes, at 
the price of six shillings each, and it is cal- 
culated that they will contain as much in 
quantity as the half of an ordinary novel. 
The Editors say, they hope to produce “a 
serics of novels and romances greatly cheaper 
than the cheapest, and as good as the best that 
have preceded them.” Alas! if this under- 
taking answers, what will become of us? for 
be it known to our readers, that on days 
when we were not dressing viands for their 
palates, we dipped our pen in the ink of ro- 
mance, and “ did a bit of somewhat that way,” 
and with all humility be it said, we have seen 
our little nameless attempts figuring in 
French and German. It is true, that our 
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friends, the editors, have made a seat for us 
on the summit of their omnibus; for, by 
clause second, the works of unknown or little- 
known authors may be admitted; but this 
sort of juxta-position with all the illustrious 
obscure, seems infra dig.; and that it may 
not be insinuated that our offerings have 
been rejected because we are absent, we 
declare our intention to take “to pastures 
green, the quiet waters by,” and leave the 
way clear for the contest. 

Periodical fits of change and improvement 
come upon the good people of London ; at a 
time when not only houses but nearly whole 
streets are to be let, an ingenious architect has 
conceived the idea of razing the brothels, and 
rooting out the nests of filth and iniquity in 
Westminster, and building a city of palaces 
in their place. We have these designs before 
us, and can have no hesitation in saying, that 
as they propose to purify the place, and im- 
prove the people, they have our concurrence; 
yet we cannot help looking upon the whole 
scheme as more beautiful than practicable. A 
sort of crescent-shaped street is toextend from 
Buckingham Palace tothe Parliament House, 
the outer part of the circle cutting deeply 
through York Street, while in the hollow 
part lying next to St. James’s Park, there 
are to be splendid squares and gardens. The 
purchase of the sites of the old houses would 
be enormous, and the price of the new would 
be so high as to swallow up a moderate in- 
come in rent and taxes. ‘The only feasible 
plan we ever saw, was the celebrated one by 
Sir Christopher Wren after the great Fire 
had prepared the way ; but that, practicable 
and useful as it seems, was rejected. We 
cannot have any more than a bit-by-bit re- 
fom in this great and overgrown city, we 
fear; yet the design of Mr. Bardwell is not 
without beauty and boldness: a crescent- 
shaped street twelve hundred yards in length, 
of handsome houses, would have a noble 
appearance. 

We have chanced to see a very clever 
lithographed head of the Princess Louise, 
from the pencil of Lane: it is said that the 
hand of Her Majesty traced the original. 
These are prosperous days for lithograph 
prints: we have them of all kinds and cha- 
racters. The proposed designs for West- 
minster are from stone ; and here is a clever 
little thing—a church in Devonshire, by the 
hand of young Picken, the son of the author 
of that name: it is one of the embellishments 
to the British Magazine. 








FINE ARTS 


Major's Cabinet Gallery of Pictures. 

Tuts work is to consist of “selections from the 
splendid collections of art, public and private, 
which adorn Great Britain,’’ with critical de- 
scriptions by Allan Cunningham. A number 
is to be published every month, and to contain 
three engravings, with letter-press, &c., for half- 
a-crown! In this first one, we have the ‘ Bac- 
chus and Ariadne,’ of ‘T1t1an ; the ‘Christ in 
the Sepulchre,’ of Guercino; and ‘The Mar- 
ketCart,’ by GAInsporouGH—all works of the 
highest class, and selected from the National 
Gallery. The ‘Bacchus and Ariadne,’ is not, 
perhaps, so well drawn as it might have been 
—nor is the distance so well preserved in the 
Gainsborough as we could have desired; but 
when we consider the price, we forget all criti- 
cal objections. For our notice of the literature 
of the number, see page 582. 








Gallery of the Society of Pagntersin Water-colours. 
Part LV. 
Tus number is scarcely so good as some of its 
brethren. The ‘Malvolio’ of Wricut, though 
smiling and cross-gartered, is really a handsome 
fine-limbed fellow, and what is worse, the lady 
seems to think so too. Ilis posture is easy and 
graceful, and his mistress looks calmly up in 
his face, as if she sanctioned his cross-gartering 
and his perpetual smiling. In all respects, save 
in character, the picture is a fine one. ‘Evening,’ 
by Barrett, is picturesque and lovely; we 
wish that he had allowed his swans to sit with 
the head under the wing in some quiet nook ; 
they are as busy under the moon as if it were 
morning: we suspect, too, that he looked out for 
his motto after he had painted the picture ; 
Lord Byron speaks of the repose of heaven and 
earth, the splendour of the stars, and the silence 
of the lake; he says nought of temples and 
evening parties. ‘ Yarmouth Roads,’ is very 
well. ‘his work has, as it deserves, a high re- 
putation. We wish the proprietors a propor- 


| tionate sale—but these are hard times for costly 


works and copper-plate engravings. 





Scraps and Sketches. 
Part IV. 
Some of these scraps and sketches are only ab- 
surd, and some of them are ridiculous ; but about 
a third of them are of great talent, full of satire, 
and whim, and originality of character. Among 
the former, we may count eight scenes of the 
nine named Odd Fish; the ninth, ‘The Scaley 
Fellow,’ is really capital. One or two of the cari- 


By George Cruikshank. 


catures called ‘ Tails,’ might have been spared, | 


such as ‘ Pitiful Tails,’ and ‘ Red Tails,’ but all 
the other Tails, particularly ‘Tails,’ and the 
‘Tail of Terror,’ are capital. But those who 
desire to see Cruikshank in his streneth, must 
look at ‘ The Pleasure Boat,’ ‘The Cigar Divan,’ 
and ‘The Ale House.’ There is much ludicrous 
woe and tipsy jollity in the first and last, and 
most exquisite dandyism in the cigar scene. 
Plate second, is what men of virtt call a gem, 
or rather gems, for there are four scenes in it, 
all different and all good. The first is called 
* An Easy Place,’ where a rhinoceros of a girl 
desires to have an easy place, because she is 
rather delicate: the second is ‘Dress and Un- 
dress ;’—dress, is a young damsel half naked, 
quite ready for an evening party; and undress, 
is a lady warmly attired for her own fireside: 
the third is ‘ Practice,’ that is, a dandy lout 
practising dancing! we never saw such painful 
capering, or such a look of anxious complacency : 
the fourth is best of all, the name is, ‘The Last 
Fond Look,’ the only figure on the scene is a 
dandy dressed at all points, with his hand on 
the handle of his dressing-room door, on the 
point of sallying out; he turns half round, and 
casts a glance of satisfaction on his shadow in 
the glass, and says, or seems to say, “ A’n’t la 


>” 


handsome fellow ? 


Waiting for Death. An unfinished engraving 
on wood, by the late Thomas Bewick, being 
his last work. 

Tus is the last work, and a fine one it is, of 

one of the most original minds which England 

has for a long while produced. Those who only 
look at Bewick as a fine engraver on wood, do 
him much wrong; his designs are full of nature 
and truth—full of admonition and humour ;— 
the tail pieces of his volumes display a fine vein 
of invention. We look upon him as a great 
artist, and hope to see the day when some one 
who knew the man, as well as the world knows 
his works, will give us his life and character. 

The present work is a mournful one: an old 

horse, worn and torn with age and toil, retires to 

a tree as old and decayed as itself, and hangs 

down its head in quiet expectation of dropping 








down, and having done with earth. There is 
no grass on the ground, nor leaves on the trees, 
and all seems withered and wasted. 











MUSIC 





Six Original Melodies: Words by various Au- 
thors; Music by S. Philpot, late of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

We have heard many an elegant and expressive 

melody invented by persons even ignorant of 

notation; yet no uneducated musical mind ever 
produced a composition of a more elevated cha- 
racter than a ballad, romance, waltz, or minuet. 

Iience we regret that a pupil of a royal insti- 

tution, one of those who ought to be “ compe- 

titors for fame,” should seek it with a mere 

collection of Songs; none of which assume a 

higher grade than the simple ballad, with the 

same undeviating melody for each stanza, and 
the harmony and accompaniments after the esta- 
blished fashion. 

A Manual of Parochial Psalmody, containing One 
Hundred and Forty-two Psalm and Hymu 
Tunes, by various Authors ; selected, revised, 
and harmonized, by the Rev. Joseph Jowett, 
M.A. 

Contrary to the prevailing custom of selecting 

inappropriate dramatic music, which, by asso- 

ciation, is likely to disturb the devout feelings 
of the congregation, Mr. Jowett has here pro- 
vided the organist with a collection of such 
modern and ancient tunes, as have obtained 
permanent celebrity in the church; to which 
are added, a few of his own composition. Inthe 


| latter, we do not like the ungrammatical use of 


the dissonance in the sixth bar of the tune 
‘ Belton,’ also in the seventh bar of ‘St. Asaph’s’; 
in both instances, c in the bass, as a semibreve, 
would remove the objection. The work is of 
a convenient size, the type clear, and the price 
moderate; and it will probably supersede the 
use of many inferior works. 





Gresham Prize Composition—the Jubilate, which 
gained the Prize Medal, Dec. 1831; and Te 
Deum ; composed by C. Hart, Organist of 
St. Dunstan’s, Stepney. 

Boru these compositions are in the style of the 

great church writers of the last century—solid 

in counterpoint, and rich in modulations. 

The subjects of imitation and fugue are not 
very striking for their originality ; but they are 
etiectively worked, and with great skill. 


Sweet as the modest Flower that blows ; by W. 
I. Plumstead. 

NEITHER verse nor music is very original ; 

yet the song is capable of being effective, if sung 

with proper feeling. 








THEATRICALS 

We have heard but little of the engagements 
at the Winter Theatres for the ensuing season 
since last week. ‘The most important at Covent 
Garden, is that of Mr. Richard Jones. Many 
more are engaged by report—few, we believe, 
by Laporte. Madame Malibran, for instance, 
is said to have come to an arrangement with 
him. Our pen would confirm this with eager- 
ness, if it felt itself justified. At Drury Lane, 
we believe, we may announce Mr. Braham— 
and so, some day or other, may our son, perhaps 
our grandson, if our critical ayocations should 
continue in the family. Our theatrical recol- 
lections do not carry us beyond the time when 
Mr. Braham, then a man grown, and as tall as 
he is at this moment, was deservedly the 
principal attraction in opera. He has since 
constantly pursued the even “tenor” of his 
way, until now, when, after a lapse of—we de- 
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cline printing how many years—he is still the 
undisputed King of Song. He has witnessed 
the rise and fall of hundreds of opponents, and 
hundreds of imitators—and, in the year 1852, 
he still lives and sings—the only Macheath—the 
only Lord William—the only Arbaces—the only 
Count Bellino—the only Sir IIuon—the only— 
(what’s the man’s name in ‘ Der Frieschutz’?)— 
in short, the only—anything he undertakes. 
After this, who shall say, that it is too much for 
us to expect that our grandson may have to re- 
portof him? Assuredly, he has gone on so long 
that, there is now, as our poor friend Connor 
used to say in ‘The Irish Tutor,’ ‘* no rason 
why he should iver stop.”’-—Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
are said to be engaged at Drury Lane, but this 
waits for confirmation. 

The Strand Theatre has been doing better 
lately—its latter pieces have been very successful, 
though we have been prevented from reporting 
them.—Mrs. Fitzwilliam has made another hit 
with ‘The Little Red Man,’ at Sadler’s Wells; 
and that (Buckstone again!) and every body’s 
pet, ‘ The Pet of the Petticoats,’ are bringing her 
capital houses—in short, they are drawing at 
“the Wells.” 


MISCELLANEA 
Milthouse, the Poet.—A reader of the Athe- 
neum has left at our office a sovereign for Mr. 
Millhouse ; and it has been to us a hint, that, 
were this example followed, it might prove a 
real benefit to this talented and worthy man. 
We learn with great satisfaction, that Mill- 
house has long found a stanch and liberal friend 
in his neighbour Mr. Thomas Wakefield, a man 
always at work in numberless ways for the good 
of his townsmen, and without whose aid he 
would have in vain contended with his ditficul- 
ties. Now, it is certainly much easicr and more 
reasonable for many, than for one, to give ade- 
quate assistance to a suffering man of genius ; 
and it has occurred to us to state that, as there 
may be numerous individuals desirous of giving 
a similar testimony of approbation to the above, 
we shall be happy to receive and transmit to 
Mr. Millhouse, any sums which may be left at 
our office for him:— 
Subscriptions received. 
. 





€, d. 
Hf. W., Brixton.... 1 0 O 
Editor of Athenzum 1 0 0 

The Copyright dct.—It is not perhaps gene- 
rally known, that, under this Act, a tax ofeleven 
copies of every new work is levicd on the pub- 
lisher. One copy being claimed, of right, by the 

British Museum, Sion College, and the Uni- 

versities of Oxford and Cambridge, in England 

-—in Scotland, by the Universities of Aberdeen, 

Glasgow, and Perth; the t niversity and the Ad- 

vocates Library, Edinburgh—in Ireland, by 

Trinity College and the King’s Inns, Dublin. 

This is an unjust, because an unequal tax. It 

was well observed by the Bishop of London when 

the question was before Parliament, ** Eleven 
copies are to be given, whether a work is worth 
one guinea or ten; so that a publisher who 
prints 1000 copies of a work, which sells for 
one guinea, has to pay only 11 guineas out of 

1,000; whereas, another, who publishes only 

100 copies of a work worth ten guineas, has to 

pay a tax of 110 guineas out of the same sum of 

1,000 guineas.” ‘That the division of the spoil is 

unequal, is evident enough, and it might per- 

plex philosophy to know why Scotland should 
have nearly as many copies as England and 

Ireland together. The Scotch seem to be of 

this opinion; and the University of Aberdeen 

have kindly offered to forego their right for an 
annual payment of 5002, being, it is believed, 
about double the value of the copies. Does not 
this courtesy on their part prove that the only 
pretence on which the tax is levied is absurd, 
aud ought it not to awaken inquiry? The sub- 











ject has been well considered in the last num- 
ber of the Gentleman's Magazine ; and we agree 
with the writer, that three copies for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, would not be objected to, 
and we may add a fourth for the proposed ex- 
change of literary publication with France— 
here, however, the exactions ought to cease. 

Greek Literature. —Professor Theocharopolos, 
of Patras, who has already published several 
works in the ancient and modern dialects, is at 
this moment residing in Geneva, for the purpose 
of superintending the publication of a Greek 
and French, and French and Greek Lexicon. 

Mozart.—Wolfeang Amadeus, the son of this 
eminent master of harmonious numbers, is liv- 
ing at this moment at Lemberg, in Austrian 
Galicia, where he is employed as a_ private 
teacher of music, and has founded a Vocalists’ 
Club, of which he is the president. He was 
born at Vienna, in the year 1792, and had he 
not borne a name, which supplies inexhaustible 
food for “ invidious comparisons,” would pro- 
bably have risen into far greater fame ; for he is 
a composer, as well as performer, of consider- 
able talent. 





The Brain-—On the occasion of the post 
mortem examination of Cuvier’s body, consider- 
able attention was excited by the extraordinary 
volume of his brain, which was referred to as an 
indication of the superior qualities of his mind. 
Indeed, the celebrated Mascagni, as well as 
Dr. Automarchi, have come to the following 
conclusions :—that the strength of a man’s un- 
derstanding depends upon the greater or lesser 
developement of his brain, and the greater or lesser 
degree of energy, which that developement ex- 
hibits: that, in the male, the brain is of far 
greater volume than in the female; with the 
former, its weight being from three pounds to 
three pounds three quarters, and with the latter 
from two pounds and a quarter to two pounds 


| three quarters, or thereabouts: that, with re- 


gard to the brain, no animal whatever admits a 
comparison with the human being: and, lastly, 
that the diminution of the brain gradually in- 
creases, as we descend from the European to 
the black. In cetaceous animals, weighing as 
much as five and six thousand pounds, the 
brain will not, in general, be found to exceed 
eighteen ounces in weight. 

Constantinopolitan Press. —The only work 
which has issued from this establishment on the 
subject of late occurrences, is a narrative of the 
sanguinary proceedings adopted for destroying 
the Janissaries in the years 1829 and 1526. It 
dwells at great length on the demoralized cha- 
racter of these Pretorian bands, the political 
storms which they occasioned throughout the 
Turkish empire, and the urgent necessity which 
existed for bringing the career of these ‘ ene- 
mies of God and man” toa close. The title of 
this work is ‘ is-zefer,’ or, the ‘ Myrtle of Vic- 
tory’; perhaps, more correctly speaking, “ the 
foundation of succe There is a singular 
allusion connected with this title. In the Arabic, 
as in the Hebrew and Greek alphabets, every 
letter is susceptible of a numerical value. Now, 
the five letters e, s, x, f, and r, are, in the Arabic, 
equivalent to the numerals 1241, which is the 
year of the Hegira, during which the extinction 
of the Janissaries was consummated. ‘The title 
itself is thus rendered a key to the date of the 
transaction ; andits inventor, Mohammed Assaad 
Efendi, has been rewarded for his ingenuity 
with the editorship of the Turkish Gazette. 














At Liege there is to be seen an § Abraham 
and Isaac,’ from the easel of a cutler, who has 
armed the patriarch with a scymetar, and, by 
way of perpetuating the memory of his trading 
patronymic, has inscribed in legible characters 
on the blade, “* Au C couronné, Colin, coutelier 
a Liege’—At the sign of the C and Crown, 
Colin, cutler in Liege, 





Feats in Verse.—“ You might as well attempt 
to put the College card into verse,” said a stu- 
dent of 'T. C. D. to another, who proposed writ- 
ing a rhythmical grammar.—* I have done so 
already,” was the reply, “here it is— 

Logic, Locke, and Mathematics, 

Astronomy, Dynamics, Statics, 

Optics, Ethics, Greek, and Latin, 

Every student must be pat in.” 

Ill Suecesse—During the insurrection of 1798, 
the following announcement appeared in a Dub- 
lin paper. ‘* General Lake scoured the country 
yesterday, but had not the good fortune to meet 
with a single rebel.” 

Dry Wine.—Some queer fellow in Philadel- 
phia, inquires of Mr. Chandler, of the Gazette, 
the meaning of dry wine. The editor’s answer 
is very satisfactory, he says, “ Dry wine means 
wine imported in empty bottles.” —Boston Sen- 
tinel. 

Effects of Cold.—* Sir, I shall fine you for not 
wearing a white cravat with your academic 
dress,’” said a strict disciplinarian to an unfor- 
tunate freshman, on a raw morning in January, 
“Fine me! I assure you, Sir, my cravat is 
white.”—* How can you say so, Sir? Do I not 
see that it is blue ?’”’—*“ Oh, Sir, it was white 
when I put it on this morning, but it looks blue 
from the cold.” 

Relations. —‘‘ What relations are least re- 
garded?” said a Fellow of T. C. D. to a student 
deeper read in Hoyle than Locke; after a pause, 
the delinquent made a desperate guess, and an- 
swered, “ Poor relations, Sir, without doubt.” 

Barbarous Punishment.—* A wretched negress, 
who was condemned to death during the writer's 
sojourn at Boni, by something like a jury of old 
men, was brought out for execution. She was 
rubbed with honey from head to foot, and then 
lashed to the trunk of a gum-tree. In this state, 
swarms of musquitoes and venomous insects 
instantly lodged themselves in her ears, nostrils, 
and eyes, and, attacking her breast, inflicted the 
most horrible torture upon her. ‘Two days 
afterwards, the body of this unfortunate woman 
was become a mere misshapen mass, covered with 
myriads of {bleeding insects. ‘The name given 
to this species of punishment by the natives 
themselves, is the Musquito Tree.’ —Corbiere’s 
Narrative of a Visit te the Western Coast of Africa, 
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sot | Thermom. | Barometer. . 
Pate | es | ! oo | Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 30 62 55 20.40 N.W. Rain. 
Fr. 31 68 42 Stat. S.W.to W.) Cloudy. 
Sat. 1,63 57 | Stat. | S.W. | Shrs. r.m. 
Sun. 2)65 45 | 20.85 |W.to S.W.) Cloudy, 
Mon. 3) 72 45 | 20.86 | N.W. Clear. 
Tues. 4) 69 48 | 30.06 N.E. Ditto. 
Wed. 5) 69 48 | 30.00 | N.E. Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds. —Cirrostratus, Cumulus, Cumu- 
lostratus, Cymoid Cirrostratus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 57°. 

Nights fair except on Thursday; Mornings fair €x- 
cepting Saturday. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 3h. 20 min. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Just published.—Major Rennell’s Investigation of 
the Currents of the Atlantic, with an Atlas, 52. 3s.— 
Inglis’s New Gil Blas, 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 7s.—Youth’s 
Book on Natural Theology, royal ISmo. 4s.—Horace, 
Delph. with English Notes, Ils.—History of the Battle 
of Agincourt, by Sir Harris Nicolas, Svo. 12. 1s.—Vit- 
gil’s Aneid, Book 1, Latin and English Interlinear, 
12mo, 2s, Gd. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A friend has written to us in the belief that Captain 
Medwin was seriously of opinion that the morality, a3 
well as the law of a question, is determined by a Chan- 
cellor’s judgment. We protested against the whole 
letter, and are, therefore, clearly not responsible ; but 
we feel assured that nothing was intended but a laugh at 
the position of the parties im consequence of the Chan- 
cellor’s opinion. 


Thanks to L, V, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


This day is published, in 8vo. 6s. boards, 
HE PHILOSOPHIC ALPHAB ET; with 
an Explanation of its Principles, and a variety of Extraec ts, 
ystrating its Adaptation to the ry por the agi Language ; 
ad also of the Hebrew, Gre French, Halian, i 
To which is added, r PHLLOSOP LH: SYSTEM of 
ATION, 
By GEORGE EDMONDs. 
London : Published by W.. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’- 
hail-courl. 
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spanish. 
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ppeetaes 
INFANT SCILOOLS, 
This day is published, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. in boards, the 2nd 
edition of 
iwDer re . 
COURSE of LESSONS, together with 
_the Tunes to which they are usuallysung in lnfantSchools, 
tnd also a copious Collection of Hymns and Moral Songs, suitable 
for Infant Instruction, either in Schools or in Private Families. 
Printed for J. G. and F, vington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 











Just pub lished, on superfine royal 1S8mo, neatly half-bound with 


cloth sides, price 4s. 

HE YOUTH’S BOOK on NATURAL 
THEOLOGY ; illustrated in Familiar Dialogues, with 
ous Kugravings on Wood. 

aoe Shy the Rev. T. H. GALLAUDET, 
Late Principal of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and Author of the * Child’s Book on th 
Published by Edmund Fry, London. 








HISTORY, &ec,—I 
HE SIEGE of MAYNOOTH; or, RO- 
MANCE in IRELAND. 2 vols, post 8vo, 16s.—Also, 

A Digest of the Evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the igen of Commons on the Renewal of the Bank 
Charter. 1 vo 

James Ridgway, *Pice adilly ; and through every Bookseller. 


—_—— 





the press, 








post 8vo. beautifully printed, Is. 6d. 


fb D. AWN OF FREEDOM; a Political 
Bya GRADU ATE of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, 

dedicated to the Sovereign People. 

“mm the people, and that 
all government should have their welfare for its end and objeet. 
ladmit no hereditary title to legislation, since, in my opinion, 
virwe and talent alone can coafer true nobility....to inculeate 
tue important doctrine, that without religion and morality, liberty 
will soon degenerate into licence.’—Vide Preface. 


James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and through every Bookseller, 














This day is published, in 5 vols. 12mo. ag separately) price 5s. 


HE VILLAGE PRE: 





PREACHER; a Collec- 
tion of Short, Plain SERMONS: partly ‘Origital, partly 
selected, and adapted to Village Instruction. — 
ya CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
London: Privted for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Ma ail. 









THE LATE MAJOR RENNELL’S CURRENT CHARTS, 
This day is published, with a Series of Charts, price 3, 3s. 
(dedicated, by special permission, to His Majesty,) 


A® INVESTIGATION of the CURRENTS 
of the ATLANTIC OCEAN, and of those which prevail 
and the Atlantic, 

RE F.RS, 










between the Ladi 
by the late Majo 
orn : re ‘neral of Benga 
Printed for J. und F, Rivington, St. Paul’s ¢ hure hyard, and 
Waterioo- ii ace, Pali Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1, The Geographical System of Herodotus 
Examined and Explained, New edition, in 2 vols. svo. With 
Maps and Portrait. 1/. 5s. 

- : 1 . . 

2, A Treatise on the Comparative Geography 

of Western Asia. In 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s.; or with Atlas, 2/. 14s, 


Lond. and Edinb. 











BOTANY, &c.—PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S WORKS, 
I. 

In Numbers, every three months, containing 10 Plates, 5s. 6d. 
HE FOSSIL FLORA of GREAT 
BRITAIN ; or, Figures and Descriptions of the Vegetable 

Remains Ne in a Fossil State in this Country, 

*,* No. V1. will be published on the Ist of 
October. 
* This curious and interesting volume,”’—Alhenaum, 


Il. 
THE SELECT ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN, 
In 3 vols. royal 8vo. containing 152 coloured Drawings, bound, 
with gilt leaves, tod. 
The Pomological Magazine ; or, Figures and 
Descriptions of the finest Varieties of Fruit worthy of Cultivation 
ja this Country, for the Desert or CuLINARKY PURPOSES. 


Ill. 
In Monthly Numbers, containing & coloured Drawings, price 4s. 

The Botanical Register; or, Ornamental 
Flower. Garden and Shrubbery. 

“ From the great care with which its plates are executed, and 
the judicious remarks on culture and general habit, by Mr. 
Lindiey, is, onsequence, the superior publication,’ ’—Loudon's 
Magazine x o wh 

*.* No. VI. of Vol. V. was published on 


September “‘s 








IV. 
ORCHIDEOUS PLANTS. ‘To be completed in four Parts. 
The Genera and Species of Orchideous Plants. 
Niustrated by 10 rg ou Stone, from Sketches of F. Bauer, 
— ~ -R.S. LS. HLS, Part IL, imperial ato, sus. coloured ; and 
+. pla, 


James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and through every Bookseller, 











STANDARD NOVELS, NO, XIX. 
In small vo. ne vatly bound and embe lished, price 6s. the Second 


ona Concluding Volume of 
|" E PA SIDE, 


STOR’S FIRE- 
By Miss JANE PORTER, 
The following Works have already appeared in the present series. 
bach volume, price only 6s, may be had separately. 
The Spy, } Thaddeus of War ? By 
The Pilot . saw, 
2 € Ry Beouish Chiefs, { JancPorter 
Lastot the Mohic aus ooper. Discipline, By 
The Prairie | Self-Control, § Mrs. Brunton. 
Frauke nstein, by Mrs. Shelley. | Hungarian Brothers, by A. M. 
The Ghost-Seer, by Schiller, | *orler, ; 
Edgar Huntly, by Brown, ae c = rbury Tales, by S. and H. 


The Piones 


Caleb Williams, ? by 
St. Leon, §$ Godwin. 
Richard Bentley (late Colburn and Bentley), 
New bBurlington-street. 





Just published, in 1 vol, foolseap svo. price 5s. boards, 
a) \ P 


d f \ 4 Ss 
Or, FAMILY SCENES. 

* This isone of those useful and truly moral publications 
which cannot fail to be read with delight by the youth of both 
sexes, Who, as their hearts expand, and they advance in years, 
have need of some instructor to pot out the path they should 
foliow for their future happiness. The author has been tri- 
umphautly successful ir mu attaining these laudable objects in this 
interesting publication,” -Weekly Times. 

Published by ‘Smith, Eider, and Co, Cornhill. 








QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS, 
SPLENDID PORTRAIT, engraved on 
Steel by Freeman, from an © nal Drawing of the 
QUEEN OF BELGIUM, will be delivered gratis with the 
COURT JOURNAL, ou Saturday, September 15th. 

Orders received by kselleis bes Newsmen, by whom this 
Journal is forwarded to all parts of the country, postage tree. 

A limited number of Proofs will be printed, in an extra size 
on India paper, price 3s. 6d., for which an early application is 
indispensable. 

Ottice, 19, Catherine-street, Strand, 











TO MEDICAL STUDENTS, APOTHECARIES, &e, 
na volume containing 600 pages, price tus, cloth, 


HE LONDON MANUAL of MEDICAL 
PHARMACY. 
by WILLIAM MAUGHAM, Surgeon. 

* A thick pocket volume, in which the Phar ropxeia is inter- 
lined with a literal English translation; and an immense quantity 
of pharmaceutical, chemic al, thermapeutical, iand botanical in- 
formation, is conde lised and made intelligible to students who 
may not have enjoyed a thorough classical or medical educ ation. 
A work of this kind cannot fail to be extensively useful,” 
Literary Gazetle, 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 














This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price One Guinea, 2nd edit. 
considerably improved, with coloured Maps, Ac. 


H! TORY of the BATTLE of AGIN- 
: COURT, and of the E a. dition of Henry the Fifth into 
France, in o which is added, the Roll of the Men-at 
Arms in the sh Army 
By Sir HAR Ris NICOLAS, K.t. 

144 Only 40 large paper copies printed, royal 8vo. 
N.B. Johnson's ‘lypographia, price 30s, 

Johnson and Co, 10, Brooke-street, Holborn, 








HISTORY AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, 
Under the Superinte mde nos of the SOCIETY ae the DIFFUSLON 
ot FUL KNOWLEDG 
Just published, in a L ah une RVO. volume, eins &s. Gd. bound 
in cloth and lettered, 
HE HORSE; with a ‘Treatise on Draught, 
anda Copious lndex. Tlustrated and embellished with 
more than 100 Eugravings on Wood. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 

44# This volume coutains everything relating to the Natural 
History and Economy of the Morse, viz. Its ge ueral History ; 
various Bree dd Xternal and [uternal Stracture ; Principles of 
reeding ; General Management; and the Medicines used in 
Vet rinary P ractice, Xe. 

Just published, in 5 Numbers, 

A Treatise on Planting Timber Trees, both 
for the Forest and for Ornamental Grounds ; with a copious 
Index, Price 2s, 6d.; or in boards, 3s. 














SCHOOL HISTORIES, &e. 
Lately — shed, a new edition, in 12mo. with fine steel plate 
Portraits of the Sovereigus, price 3s, 6d. bound, 


HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, for the 
on of Schools and Young Persons, 
by EDWARD BALDWIN, Esq. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Viiere may be had, by the same Author, 

Baldwin’ s Outlines of English History; 
chiefly abstracted from the above, for the Use of Children, from 
Four to Eight Years of Age. A new edition, with a tine Frontis- 
piece of Portraits, neatly hall-bound, Is. 

Baldwin’s History of Rome ; from the Build- 
ing of the City to the Ruin of the Re public: with Maps, and 
Heads of the Old Romans, 4th edition, 12mo. price ss. 6d. bound, 

Baldwin’s History of Greece; from the 

earliest Records of that Country to the time in which it was re- 
duced into a Roman Provinee. For the Use of Schools and 
Young Persons, The 2nd edition, in 12mo, with Heads and 
Maps, price 4s, 6d. 
Baldwin’s Outlines of English Grammar; 
containing, in addition to the Explanations. usually given in 
similar Works, a full Developement of the Etymology of the 
Conjunctions, and an Analytical Statement and Blac idations of 
the Rules of Syntax. A new edition, ts. 6d. bound in red. 

Baldwin’s Fables, Ancient and Modern. 
With 73 E ngravings. 9th edition, 12mo, 4s. neatly bound, 

Baldwin’s Pantheon; or, History of the Gods 
of Greece and Rome. With many Plates, 7th edition, hand- 
somely printed, 6s, Od, bound, 



































WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Ist September, 1832. 
TOLUME Forty, which concludes WOOD- 
STOCK, is published this day. The Ulustrations by J. 
laskipp aud W, Collins, ‘ 
Volume Forty-one, to be published on Ist 
October, will compr 
THE HIG HE ND WIibow, 
rik TWO DROVERS 
MY AUNT MARGARET'S MIRROR, 
THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER, 
THE LAIRD'’s JOC 
(The Tale of THE SURGEON® S DAUGHTER will appear inan 
after Volume. 

Volumes Forty-two and Forty-three, com- 
prising THE FAIR MALD OF PERTH, will appear on ist No- 
vember and Ist December; and the suceceding Tales regularly 
ou the first day of each mouth, till the whole of the Author's 
Works of Fiction are completed in 45 volumes, to be accom- 
panied wilh a copious Glossary, 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
London. Wio have just publishe dy 
Waverley Novels (New Issue), Vol. 21. 
Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By 
Cc 7 Basil Hall, R.N. Second Series. 2nd edit, 3 vols. 15s. 

Captain il: all's s Fragments. Jirst Series. 
7 3 vols. 

Captain Hi i's s Travels in North America. 
3rd edition, with additions. 3 vols. post svo, It, tis. 6d. Plates 
separately, lus, 6d. a = ‘ 

The Cook’s Oracle. A new edition. 7s. 6d. 
Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. A new edition. 
7s. 6d. 











TRITING PAPER.—Joun Limuirp, 143, 

STRAND, (The MIRROR OFPICE,) a few prt west 

of Somerset House, facing Catherine-street, solic its a trial of the 

Writing Papers, manutactured by the best Kentish and other 
Makers, sold by him at the following g low prices, for cash: 

er Quire of Per Ream of 

24 sheets, 20 perfect Qrs, 


Fine Bath Post es a 6d, 9s. Od. 
Supertine ditto on a ad. Js. Od. 
Ditto, ditto - oo od. iss. Gd. 
Ditto, ditto o- fis. Od. 
Rest Thick Bath Post oo 17s. Od. 





Ditto, ditto, gilt o se Is. 2d, 20s, Od, 
Fine Laid Pos «- Td.tols, 0d, 11s, to oa, od. 
Best Blue Wove Thin Post =... = ld, is. Od. 


Glazed Dratt Paper lod, 4s. Od, 
Foolseap, trom 9d. to Is. "6d ye r Quire, or 13s. 6d. * 26s. the 
Ream, 
Note Paper, 3d. per Quire, and upwards. Sealing Wax, 1s.6d, 
to Ss. the Ib, 
All other articles in Stationery at om ally low prices. 





A NEW LIGHT. 
ONES'S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 


e producing instant Light, without the aid of a bottle or any 
apparatus, and, unlike any other fire-box, of whatever descrip- 
tion, there is ne possibility of their getting out of repair in any 
climate. This is the most simple and best mode of producing 
Light ever invented. No bed-room, drawing-room, or © ounting= 
house should be without them : okers they are Une 
equalled ; on coach, horseback, or sea, in any current of air, they 
still retain their fire, and emit, on being burnt, a fragrant pers 
fume ; are perfectly innocent and free from danger. 


JONES’S LUCIFERS, or CHLORATE MATCHES. 
This isa very simple and cheap mode of producing instant 
Light, simply by drawing the match through sand-paper, and will 


never impair by keeping. 6d. per box, May be had of all respect- 
able Chemists, Tobacconists, Mc. throughout the kingdom, 


S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 


nd disinfecting Dining, Drawing, and Bed-rooms; 

ie and elegaut Pastile ever tnvented, for large 
parties or crowded apartmeuts; they wilt be found to emit the 
ost tragrant perfame that can be ; they burn with 
any kind of spirituous perfume, such as Eau de Cologne, Laven- 
der-water, Sc. which may be varied at pleasure, The expense of 
burning is not one penny per hour, 


S. JONES’S AETNAS 


for boiling half a pint of water in three minute 




















S. JONES 


for pertumi 
the Mest sin 











. 
BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 

for boiling a quart of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 

in Hine minutes. 

PERIPE Rist CONJURORS, and every description of PORT- 

ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, gipsy and water parties, 

f ius. 6d, to 14 guineas, to cook from one to twenty dishes. 

Merchants and Captains will find it to their interest to visit the 

LIGHT HOUSE, 201, STRAND.—N.B. The New Kitchen is kept 

going on Tue ways and Fridays, from one to three o’clock, 








To LADIES and GENTLEMEN, riding, driving, promenading, 
Visiting close assemblies, or enjoying aquatic excursions, the 
following genuine arucle is indispensable for persouail comfort 


aud attraction : 
| OWLAND'S KALYDOR, for the Skin 
and Complexion, warranted innocent, yet powerfully effi- 
cacious in thoroughly exterminating uptions, Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Redness, and all Cutaneous Imperfections—producing 
a deli ate White Neck, Hand, and Arm, and imparting Juvenile 
Bioom to the C omplexion ; and affords soothing relief in cases ot 
Sun Burns, Stings of Insects, or any Iaflammations, It immedi- 
ately allays the smarting irritability of the Skin—ditlusing a 
pleasing Coolness truly comfortable and refreshing; aflords 
soothing relief to Ladies nursing their Offspring ; warranted 
perfec ily innoxious to the most delicate L ady or lutaut. 

Gentlemen after Shaving, and travelling in sun and dust, will 
find it allay the irritating and smarting pain, and render the 
skin smooth and pleasant. 

Price 4s. 6d, and 8s. 6d. eh Bottle, duty included. 

*,* To prevent imposition, the and Address of the Pro- 
pric tors are ENGRAVED ON Tne GOVE RNMENT STAMP 
atlixed over the cork of each bottle, 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton Garden, 


Sold by them sud most Perfumers aud Medicine Vendere, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











ATION AL GAL LE RY of PR ACTIC AL 


affording Instruction and Amusement, No. 7, 





i 
ADEL ‘IDE. ET, near St. Martin’s Church, West Strand, 
Ope n daily from 10 to 6.—Admission, 1s. 

‘his Exhibition is available for great national purposes, as the 
Proprietors ree , on loan, tor public inspection, Works of 
Practical Science, free of any charge ; reserving ouly the exercise 
of their judgment, that the productions are suitable to the design 
of their Establishment. 

NOW EXHIBITING. 

PERKINS’ newly-discovered System of generating Steam, ex- 
emplified by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one fourth greater 
power than that of Gunpowder, a Volley of Seventy Balls, 

yainst a Target, in four seconds, every successive half hour 
during the day —elucidating the advantage of this description of 
Engine as an imple ment ot war. 

‘This mode of generating Steam is also applic able to the eva- 
poration of fluids ; its effects are exhibited by open ers in ae- 
and will be found an essential improvement in the manu- 

acture of the following articles: Spirits, Beer, Sagar, Salt, ludigo, 
Soda, Soap, Perfumery, Confectionery ; t her Withtmany others 
depein y onebullition, with continuous circulation. i 
Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the paddle-wheel 
mmon use, aud by that of Perkins’ late invention for Sea 
ana Inland Navigation. 

‘atta snewly-invented Revolving Rudder, 

) Apparatus by Perkins, showing a brilliant combustion of the 
hardest steel, eflected by its being brought in contact with a solt 
Wr = ‘s revolving with an intense rapidity, 
ens of Perkins’ System of Printing with hardened Steel 
Pidies « d Rollers, and of the transfer of Engravings on Steel 
from one Plate and Roller to others, without limit as to number. 

A Magnet, by Saxton, of extraordiuary power, producing a 

spark c apable ot igniting gunpowder, 

An improved Apparatus, by A. M. 
Rooms or Buildings. 

awkins’ uarivalled Collection of Antediluvian Fossil Organic 
Remains, highly interesting to the antiquarian and the geologist. 

An Apparatus, by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 
pounds to the square inch, aériform fluids, liquids, or solids, 
Exhibited every day at 2 aud 4 o'clock. 

A very ingeuiously-constructed working Sectional Model of a 
Steam Engine. 

Models of Green’s new Framing Ships, 
and Roberts’ improved Gan Carri: 

A Selection of valuable Paintings bs the Old Masters, 

‘h Folophon, a newly-invented = peculiarly harmonious 
Musical tnstrament of great power. A Lady of high professional 
talent will perform on it from half-past2 until half-past 4 o'clock 
every day. With numerous other Models and objects of interest 
and amusem 

The Proprietors are in expectation of the immediate addition 
of several further Works of Practical Science. 































Perkins, for Warming 








Perring’s Anchor, 

















is 4 R mn hed, 58. 
VAMIL Y i IBRA No. XXXIV., being 
LIVES of SCOTTISH tA . 

No. XXXII. of the FAMILY LIBRARY contains LETTE 
on NATURAL MAGIC, Addressed to Sir WALTER SCOT 
Sir DAVID BREWSTER, 

John Murray, Albemarte-street. 
Just 1 ished, in 2 vols. post Svo. price 27s. be 
EW GIL BLAS; or, PE DRO of 
AM 
By H. D. INGLIS, 
Author of ‘Spain in sw 
Longman, Rees, Orme, brown, Green, and Longman, 








»,” ke. 


London : 








Intl 
(THE REFUGEE in “ME i 1c A; 


a Novel. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ The Domestic Manners of the Americans.’ 


Also, in post Sve. 
Our V illage. By Miss Mitford. 
Concluding Seri 


Ww hittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


SECOND EDITION, 
THE 
DF S Ss I A Il, 
A PORM, 
By R. MONTGOM 
), Regent-street, British 


ppress, , 
MARECHAL NEY. 


per volume. 
37, Soho-square. 





Vifth and 














John Tarrill, ine Office. 


’ In the 

EMOIRES du 
Cheap edition, in 1smo, at 3s. 6d 

Dulau aud Co, Foreigu Booksellers, 


( UEEN OF T WE 
NOW Kk - ae y 
The admirable Likeness of THR QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS, 
= a pea eye E ~ ar aving * HE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, 
we the of September, with No, Hk. of THE 
COURT M. AGAZINE, edited by the HON, MRS. NORTON, 
N.B. Early application is necessary to the Booksellers and 
Newsimen throughout the Kingdom, to secure copies +e 








BELGIANS, 








lay is is publishe “¥ pr 6d. 
rr? 2 Ou RT H PART of LANDSCAPE 
Sraarione ae PROSE and POETICAL WORKS 
ot Stk Ww AL TER SCOTT ; containing 
Four be: vutifully engraved Views, and a Por- 
trait ef ‘Flora Me. — “(Waverley), by A.Chalon, R.A. ; with 
descriptive Letter 
Chapman and fF ule 186, Strand; Moon and Co, Pall Mall. 
nad, in 2 vols. 8vo. with P. ortrait, ait, the E nglish Trans 
E MOIRS of GENERAL LAFAY LETTE, 
And of the REVOLUTION of 1830. 
By M. B. SARRANS, Secretary to General Lafayette. 
Richard Bentley (late Colburn and Pentley), 
New Burlington-street. 














ation of 








NEW WOKK pal THE AUTHOR OF ‘ —— BABA.’ 
ready, in 3 Vols, post § 


Just 
\ Audley THE HOST AGE. 
iA By the Author of ‘ Hajji Baba.’ 


Richard Bentley (late Colburn and Bentley), 
New Burlington-street, 








ENGLISW SYNONYMES EXPLAINED, 
WITH COPIOUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Lately published, in a thick vol. 8vo. the Sth edition, revised, 
corrected, and an Judex of Words added, price 11. 1s, boards, 


et ASH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED 
4 in ALPHABETICAL ORDER, with copious Ilastrations 
and Examples, drawn from the best Writers, in Prose and Verse. 

By G EORE CR \BB, M., of 9 Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

Loudon: t rrinted for Baldwin and Cradock ; and Simpkin and 
M pen 

«* The 
«et vo edition, wilt 
fe renee, and essentia 

Lately published, by the same Author, 

A History of the Common Law of England, 
from the earliest Period to the present Time. Ta 8vo. price 15s. 
boards. 

44+ So valuable is this work considered, both as a Companion 
Cand, as such, a desirable volume for all Libraries), 
and a professional book, that au edition Was immediately printed 
in America on its first arrival in that country. 








alphabeti al form of arrangement adopted in this 
aud extremely couvenient for hasty re- 
y necessary for school use, 

















A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
CATALOGUE OF TIVE THOUSAND BOOKS, 
Is just published, Gratis, by applying post paid. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS, CONSIDERABLY REDUCED 
IN PRICE, 
ARE ON SALE 
Sy M. A. NATTALI, 24, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden, London, 
JUGIN and LE KEUN’S ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ANTIQUITIES of Normandy; consisting of 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, aud Views of the Editices in that 
Country. Edited by J. Brition, Esq. with Eighty Plates, beauti- 
fully executed by the Le Keuy 
his work, besides serving to “illustrate the styles and varieties 
of the Ancient Buildings of Normandy, tends to exemplity the 
variations between the early Architecture of that Coantry and 
England; and thus farnishes data for the Critical Autiquary, and 
practical examples for the Architect. 
Mediums 4to. in cloth ..... al. 3s. 
Imp. 4to. large paper, ine ioth, 
of which only twenty now re- , Sl. Ss. Published at 102. 10s. 


Published at 62. 6s. 









udia pape nclo 
of which six were printed, 121. 12s. Published at 142. Ms. 


only copy now lett pea 


2. Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, 
greatly improved and extended by additional Notes and 
searches of Classic and Professional Travetlers, edited by Mess: 
KINNARD, COCKERELL, Xe, Xe. 0 4 volumes, royal folio, 
with about 200 Plates, iu ¢ loth boards, lol. 10s,; published at 
15d. 15s. 

*,* Subscribers desirous of comple ting their Sets, may be sap- 
plied with any odd Parts, price 6s. cach, on making early appli- 
cation, 

3. Srvart and Revetr. The Supplemen- 
tary Volume (forming either the fourth or fifth) to the old edi- 
tion, comprises the Architeetaral Researches and Antiquities of 
Messrs. Kinuard, Cockerell, Donaldson, Jenkins, and Railton; 
printed ou imperial f and containing 60 Plates, finely exe- 
cuted, in cloth boards, 3/. 128.5 published at 6/, 12s. 


t. Britton and Pugin’s Public Buildings of 
London ; consisting of One Hundred and Forty-four Eagravings 
in outline, beautifully executed by J. Le Keux, T. Rofle, C. 
Ghidwin, Xe., from Drawings and Measurements by A. Pugin, 
G. Cattermo aud other eminent Artists, ‘he Historical and 
Descriptive Aecounts are by J, Britton, F.S.A., Joseph Gwilt, 
F.s.A., J.P. Papworth, &c. 

Two vols. demy 5vo,ctoth.. 
Iwo vols. imperial sve. larg 
prape ee area os ° ee 
Pwo solumes, 4to. Pre on) 
india paper, (of which very ¢7l. 7s. Od, Pablishedat 14. 14s, 
few remain,) cloth ... f 

5. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Col- 
legiate and Parochial Churches of Great Britain,with Historical 
aud Architeetral Dx scriptions, Ninety-six Plates, 

Two vols. royal 8vo. in clot ‘ al. 10s. Published at 52. 
Iwo vols. roya . Ate » Proofs on n Indi 
paper, (arra « with Britton’s? 5/. Os. Published at 100, 
Cathedrals, ) in Cloth ..cceeee 

6. Parkinson’s Introduction to the 
Fossil Organic Remains. Ten Plates, svo. cloth, 12s. 

7. Montagu’s Testacea Britannica; or, the 
Natural History of British Shells, Marine, Land, aud Fresh 

vcr. With 18 Plates, coloured by Sowerby. 2 vols. in one, 
4to. cloth, 2/, 2s. ; published at 44: 4s. 

8. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of the British 
Islands, systematically arr d, with 20 Plates coloured by 
Sowe rby. ite. cloth, price ; published at 4d. 

Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica; or, General 
sa to British and Foreign Literature. 4 vols, 4to. in cloth, 
Gl, 6s.; published at 11d. His. 

Odd Parts to complete Sets, at 10s. 6d. each. 

10. Dibdin’s Library Companion. In 1 mange 

vol, 8vo. (800 pages). Price lis. boards; published at 12. 


Hakewill and Turner's Picturesque Seu 
of Italy, embellished with 63 Plates, by the first artists. 
Royal dto. cloth ..ssceseeseees 44. Os. Of. Published at 71, 10s. 
Imperial 4to, Proofs, cloth .. 5/. 15s. 6d. Published at lol. lis. 
12. Sir Wm. Dugdale’s Life, Diary, and Cor- 
Edited by Wm. Hamper, Esq. i 
Royal ato. cloth, 1. 4.5 published at 2 
*4* Only a few Copies lett. 


13. Lord Clarendon and the Earl of Roches- 
_ r’s Diary and Correspondence. E ; - Singer, Esq. 

‘ates. 2 vols. 4to. boards. 2l. 12s. 6d.; published at 50. 5s. 

14. Dyer’s Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge. 2 vols. Svo. boards, 10s.; published at 2/. 2s. 

15. Captain Clapperton’s Second Expedition 
into the Interior of Africa, with a Portrait and Maps, 4to, bds, 
16s,; published at 2/, 2s. 
























2l. 12s. 6d. Published at 5d. 5s. 
bil. 4s, od, Published at 6l. 83. 
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Will be published on Sept. 17, a 3rd and enlarged edition of the 
EAUTIES of PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY ; consisting of the entire Poems of ¢ = or, 
*The Sensitive Praut,’ * Adonais,’ * Julian and Maddalo,’ a 
vised edition of * Queen Mab,’ and Misceliancous Selec ‘tio russ 
with Biographic al Memoir. In 1 vol. ismo, beautifully priy ted 
by Davison, price 3s 
Published he Edw: ard Lumley, 27, Chancery-lane, 
Of whom may be had, a new edition of 
Retzsch’s Outlines of Goethe’s Faustus, with 
a Transiation of the principal parts of that celebrated Dray a5 
including the ¢ May-Day Night Scene,’ by Percy Bysshe Shetiey, 
1 vol. dto. 27 Tlustrations and Ports ait, “ at,3 neloth, price tos. ¢ “3 
The Six Weeks’ ‘Tour in Franee, Germ: iny, 
&e. Dy sg Bysshe Shelley. I vol, 12mo. price 2s. And, 
Gratis, BK. L.’s See ‘ond Catalogue ot Books in 
every De vc nt of Literature, for 1832. 

















STURM’S DE VOT ION AL ME pit AY IONS. 
Stanheone ly printed in Bos oss small svo. price 16s. boards, the 
drd edition, th revised aud corrected, 
ORNING C OM MU NUNGS with ( GOD; 
or, Devotional Meditations for every Day of the Year, 
‘Traustated from the original G a of Christian Christ yplur 
Sturm, Author = * Reflections 
WILLIAM JONSSTONE > AM. 
These scene’ Meditations are every way worthy of the 
Author, and deserve a place near the beautiiul Reiicetious of 
Fenelon. 











London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, 
Of whom may be had, now first translated from the German, 
C onte mplations on the Suiferings of Jesus 
Christ ; Series of Devotional Exercises, with. an Explanatory 
Pa aphirasc of the Gospel Narrative. By the Same. Printed 
uniform with the preceding, with a Memoir and a Portrait of 
Sturm. Price 9s. boards. 
#* These volumes way be had uniformly done up in 3 vols. 
be be in grained silk and gilt edges, suitable for presents, price 
11, 9s. 6d. 









MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF ROME AND GREEcr, 
This day is published, in t2mo, price 7s. 6d. neatly half- bound, 
_ 2nd edition, considerably enlarged and newly arran ed, 

SKETCHES of the INSTITUTIONS and 
DOMESTIC MANNERS of the ROMANS. 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, 
By whom also are published, 
Elton’s History of the Roman E “mnperors, 
iad ‘the a of Augustus to the Fall of the last Constan- 








tine. In Seven Books, Ornamented with Portraits of the Roman 
Emperors, = Maps, price 7s. 6d. half-bound, 

2. Essays on the Institutions, Government, 
and Bonners of the States of Ancient Greece. By Henry David 
Hil, Dl in the University of St. Andrew's, 





The 2nd oO nay l2mo. price 7s. 6d, neatly half-bound, 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE ACQUIRED WITHOUT A 
TE CHER. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. neatly done up in canvas and 
lettered, the Sth edition, p Rents so revised and corrected, 


GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAG i, 


especially devised for Persous who wish to study the Fle- 
miecuts of that Lang . age Bg are the Assistance of a Teacher. 
. Pp. LE BRETHON, 
Also, in Ly ri ss. in canvas and lettered, 

A Key to the Exercises in the above Work; 
by means of which any person of a mature understanding may 
acquire the elements of the French Language practically, as 
surely asif'a professed teacher was sitting by bis side ; and with 
a very superficial Knowledge of it may teach it to others. Diners 
viven in the Key, to Parents not accustomed to teach 
languages, Who wish to instruct their children with the assistance 
of this book, how they nvust proc 

London: Printed for Baldwin ¢ 














ad Cradock, Paternoster-row. 








CATTLE ME pic INE—C L ATER IMP rk OVED. 
Just published, in a handsome volume, 12mo, price 6s. in cloth 
oards, 
VERY MAN HIS OWN. CATTLE 
DOCTOR ; containing the Causes, Symptoms, anc Treat- 
ment of all the Diseases incident to Oxen, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
and Rabbits. 





By FRANCIS CLATER, 
Author of ‘ Every Man his own Farrier,’ 
The 7th edition, revised and almost re-written, by an eminent 
Practitioner of Horse and Cattle Medicine. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; Simpkin and 
and Houlston and Son. 

t)t This edition, though reduced to a more convenient form, 
and to two-thirds of the price of preceding editions, contains 
much more matter. The whole of the receipts have been care- 
fully examined and improved, and the direc tions enlarged, It 
has also an alphabetical List of Drags copious Index; and 
some very usefal remarks on the Manag ent of Swine, Poultry, 
and Rabbits, not in former editions, 

ENPIELD’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Just published, in Ismo, the 10th edition, carefully revised, cor- 
and improved, price 4s. neatly bound, 
SRAL PRONOUNCING  DIC- 
f eg at one view, the Orthography, Ac- 
1 Pronunciation of all the purest and 
most approvec sh Language, according to the 
present practice of the most eminent Lexic Poueners and Phi 


lologists. 
By WILLIAM ENFIELD, M.A. 

“ This Dictionary may be justly recommended to all persons 
desirous of acquiring a knowledge of the principles necessary 
form a correct and approved pronunciation.” —Gentleman's 
Magazine 

Printed for Baldwin and Cradoc k, Paternoster-row. 
































London: J. Hormes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, No.% 
CATHERINE STRERT, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
all Booksellers and Newsve “rs in Town aud Country; 
G.G. Bennis, No.55, R wo Ne uve St. Augustin, Paris; Messrs. 
Pratt & Barry, Brus Perriges & Bessen, Hambure; 
F. FLeiscHer, — ents: Preapopy & Co, New York, 
and Gray & Bowr lena America.—Price 4d, ; or 
Monthly Parts(in a wrappe r.) 

Advertisements and Communications for the Editor (post pai?) 

to be forwarded to the Ufice as aleve. 
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